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Maximilian, Exit. 


Tue so-called Mexican Empire totters to its 
fall. ‘The Empress has gone to France to try 
the effect of a woman’s entreaties and tears on 
the Napoleonic heart, and extract another sub- 
sidy from his sympathies. She will represent 
what, indeed, is obvious to everybody, that 
unless Napoleon opens his purse-strings once 
more, her husband will be obliged to leave 
Mexico long before the time fixed for the final 
withdrawal of the French troops. She will re- 
present, further, that his departure may be so 
precipitated, that France will have no time to 
arrange the terms of the indemnity which is to 
be left asa charge on the Mexican treasury, 
furnishing a pretext for future annoyances and 
interventions. How 
far these representa- 
tions may be success- 
ful remains to be seen. 
It may be that Napo- 
leon will feel that he 
cannot afford to have 
the year signalized by 
the failure of his plans 
both in the New World 
and the Old. Two 
rapidly succeeding 
blows to his prestige 
may be more than he 
can bear philosophi- 
cally, and he may 
think the p stpone- 
ment of the catastro- 
phe in Mexico to 
another year worth 
another hundred mil- 
lion of francs. If so, 
the flight of Maximil- 
ian may be delayed, 
but rendered none the 
less certain. 


In Mexico itself the 
opposition of the peo- 
ple to the Empire and 
the French is taking a 
more decided and ac- 
tive form; and were 
it not for the insane 
quarrels and intrigues 
among the Mexican 
leaders, the interven- 
tion would be brought 
to a speedy and 
bloody close. As it 
is, Juarez, the only 
Mexican chief who 
has exhibited constan- 
cy, courage, and good 
sense, has managed 
to gain some substan- 
tial advantages. The 
capture of Matamoras, 
followed as we now 
hear by that of Mon- 
terey and Tampico, 
clears the north of 
Mexico of invaders, 
who in the south never 
gained any firm foot- 
hold. 


These captures are 
perhaps of more im- 
portance from their 
ndirect than their 
direct results, inas- 
much as they have 
elicited from the 
American Govern- 
ment a threat to 
Maximilian; and a 
threat to him is a 
note of encourage- 
ment to the Mexicans 
With unaccountable 
stupidity, the s0- 
called Emperor, after 
finding himself unable 
to hold Matamoras 
and other important 
points, proceeded to 
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declare them in a state of blockade, or, rather, 
to close them to foreign and coasting trade, and 
to subject goods entering the country from 
them to confiscation. 

This revival of pretensions, long ago repu- 
diated by maritime nations, rustled the cob- 
webs of the State Department, and stirred 
the dust on the piles of unread ‘ Diplomatic 
Correspondence ” in that cave of optimism. It 
called out a Proclamation from the President, 
countersigned by the Secretary of State, whose 
name has too seldom appeared in such satis- 
factory connection, setting forth and proclaim- 
ing ‘‘ that the decree of Maximilian, by declar- 
ing a belligerent blockade, unsupported by 
competent military or naval force,” violated 
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the laws of nations and the rights of the United | fluence and power by the issue of this procla- 


States under treaties with Mexico; and that, in 
consequence, it would ‘* be held null and void” 
and ‘‘ disallowed.” The publication of this 
prociamation was simultaneous with the de- 
parture of a squadron for the Rio Grande. 

Of course the Austrian adventurer ‘‘ assert- 
ing himself to be Emperor of Mexico,” will 
either abrogate his decree or abstain from en- 
forcing it, and Matamoras will be open as a 
depot for the accumulation of such material, 
warlike or otherwise, as the Republican Gov- 
ernment of Mexico may have the ability to pur- 
chase. We anticipate no collision between the 
United States and the ‘‘ Imperial” authorities, 
but the latter must lose much in prestige, in- 
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mation. It is worth a victory in the field to the 
Liberals, besides affording them some substan- 
tial facili:ies. 

General Lew. Wallace, an officer who served 
with distinction in the Union army during the 
war, it is said, has reached Matamoras, and is 
ready to throw his heavy sword into the scale 
of Mexican politics. The sympathies of the 
general in favor of the Liberal cause have been 
often expressed, and are well known. A call 
from him for recruits to the Mexican army 
would be responded to by thousands who would 
never dream of putting themselves under the 
command of a Mexican officer. If long ad- 
versity has taught the Mexicans anything, it 
must be the import- 
ance of banishing from 
their hearts the jeal- 
ousy and suspicion of 
foreigners which have 
prevented emigration 
and the development 
of their country. 
Should General Wal- 
lace espouse their 
cause in the field, 
they must give him 
the confidence and 
support which his 
generosity deserves, 
and to which his abili- 
ties and experience 
entitle him. With him 
as Generalissimo of 
the Republican forces, 
no one doubts that 
Maximilian and his 
mercenaries, French, 
Austrians, Belgians 
and traitors, would all 
be expelled the coun- 
try long before the 
time fixed by the 
French Emperor for 
the departure of the 
second installment of 
his legions. We should 
rejoice to see Ameri- 
cans accomplish, as 
individuals, what 
their Government 
should have long ago 
done for them and in 
their name—that is, 
the expulsion of the 
French from Mexico 
by force of arms. 


The Confederation 
of the Andes. 


Tue tendency of 
States whose popula- 
tions are affiliated, 
but which have been 
kept apart by dynastic 
and other influences 
to come together and 
consolidate, as a 
means of securing 
strength, respect, and 
the growth of a high 
and manly spirit 
among the people, is 
shown in Italy and 
Germany, and is 
gnanifesting itself 
among the isolated 
and weak republics 
of this continent. The 
alliance between Peru, 
Chile, Ecuador and 
Bolivia, was formed 
for the primary pur- 
pose of resisting 
Spanish insolence and 
aggression; but it is 
not impossible, and 
it ought to be easy, 
to modify and make 
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it permanent. In fact, the question of uniting 
the four republics is now freely and favorably 
discussed in the several States. It is proposed 
to eall the consolidated State, “Tas Con- 
FEDERATION oF THE Anpes,” with its capital 
in Lima. The approximate population of the 
confederation would be as follows: 


Bs oc ded 2,500,000 inhabitants. 
Gi dh csdsccot, owes 150000 
Sin cccdo-cccoce 500,000 
Ecuador ..........-.. 1,009,000 
eee 5,500,000 


The total present revenues of these States 
are collectively about $30,000,000, of which it 
is proposed to set aside one-fiith for general 
or common expenditures. Peru it is proposed 
to divide ir ‘o two States: Northern Peru, with 
its State Capital in Truxillo, and Southern 
Peru, with its Capital in Arequipa. The ter- 
ritory now in controversy between the several 
republics to be regarded as federal property. 

There are two difficulties in the way of the 
realization of this scheme: the first is, that 
Peru would be loth to give up her rich returns 
from the guano islands, the handling of which 
and consequent personal enrichment of those 
in power, is the pivot of Peruvian politics; and 
second, the wretched spirit of localism that 
hostilizes departments, districts, cities, and 
even villages. It is only necessary for Are- 
quipa to favor a measure in order to insure 
the opposition of Lima, or vice versa. In the 
wretched little State of Nicaragua, for instance, 
it is not enough that Leon and Granada 
shonld be in deadly antagonism, but little 
tumble-down places like Rivas and Legoria 
must have blood teuds. 

Hitherto the principle of repulsion, rather 
than that of attraction, has been most active 
among the Hispano-American States, and it will 
be fortunate, indeed, if the outrages of France 
and Spain shall teach them the necessity, to 
gay nothing of the policy of Union. We have 
fought a terrible war to maintain and perpetu- 
ate it, and Germany is now fighting another to 
achieve it. Our sister republics shouid take 
heed, and not wait to be driven to accept or 
adopt what is obviously politic, useful and 
essential to safety and greatness. 
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Nortce—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 








The Delirium of Speech. 


Few statesmen, however well trained and 
oollected, ever undertook to speak to a popular 
assemblage on matters personal to themselves, 
who were not betrayed into saying something 
which they would afterward like to retract, or 
which their friends would like to retract for 


them. A crowd—especially a sympathizing 
one---music, cheers, torches, are all stimulating 


and dangerous elements, rousing the speaker 
often to eloquence, but oftener to extravagance. 


I wanted authority, or if I wished to perpetuate 
ak wer, how easy it would have been to hold 
wie! that welch was pices 18 mg Reade by the mea- 
gure called the Free Bill. 
and spplause.) With an army which it 
discretion, I could have remained at 
nation, and with its fifty or sixty millions 
Se et en aay esbas wot rata 

own hands, with my 
ph ace and village, and then with the O:vil 
wing a8 an auxiliary (laughter), in 


all the other appliances of the I could 
on m dictator. (Cries of, That’s true, 
and, Three cheers for the President.) But, gentlemen, 


da bition have been that 
pod Bon which Felaine all power in the bands of the peo- 
ple. (Great cheering.) Itis upon that I have abwaye 
relied—it isu that I rely now. (A voice--And 
will disappoint you.) I repeat that nei- 
jeers of Congress, nor of a subsi- 
ee Toaae ee po my pur- 
pose, (Great applause. acknowled, superior 
God, the authcr of and the 
Seoske of the United States. (Prol Soot ot ee 
astic cheering.) Fer the one, TES all His com- 
mands as I can compatible maw aoe 
dys es rtd pe tere spacge been sespested 
h behests ot a’ 
aaa baged by me. (Loud cheers.) 
Conceding that Congress was and is as hos- 
tile to the President as he imagines it to be, the 
fact that it entrusted him with great and ex. 


the taunts nor 
dized, calumniating 


Constitution and the laws. Itshows that how- 
ever widely the American people may differ, 
they have faith in the common patriotism of 
the country, and in the patriotism of the man 
for whose blood traitors howled all the way 
from Washington to Nashville. That confi- 
dence, thus expressed, makes the suggestion 
that it might be abused by the recipient all 
the more reprebensible and odious. 


abusing the power conferred on him by 8 
hostile Congress, and for not making himself a 
traitor and usurper, he lays himself open to 


pudent assumption on the part of Mr. Johnson 


and position, make himself “dictator” in a 
country made up of thirty-five millions of free | 
and intelligent people, all of them his equals, | 
and many of them hissuperiors. As one of the 
people—as he boasted himself to be, in his in- 
augural speech, as Vice-President, with wonder- 
ful reiteration—Mr. Johnson must know that a 
“‘dictatorship” in the United States, at any 
time or under any circumstances, is a thing so 
utterly absurd and impossible, that its bare 
suggestion by anybody would justify a com- 
mission de lunatico inquirendo. Spoilsmen 
may fawn and placemen may flatter, and flun- | 
keys may lick the soles of the shves of the man 
in power; but there is a wide interval between | 
slavishness and treason. The army and navy 
will obey the behests of the constitutional 
Commander-in-Chief within the limits of the 
Constitution and the Law; but no President, 
accidental or otherwise, could induce or force 
them to go beyond the line of their duty— 
least of all to subvert the Government in the 
interest of any traitor weak and wicked enough 
to meditate and attempt it. Besides, there 
would be a thousand American Brutuses for 
every American Cesar. 

As for the idiots who shouted, ‘* That’s true!” 
to the suggestion of the possibility of a dicta- 
torship, they have not the excuse that may be 
pleaded in apology for the President, namely, 
**the excitement of the occasion,” and the 
delirious impulse of speech. They were simple 
place-hunters and sycophants, who would ap- 
plaud Davis, Solouque, or Santa Ana, if ‘ thrift 
might follow fawning.” 

**Speech is silver—silence, golden,” and the 
President of the United States gains neither 
in dignity, weight or popularity by speeches 
in which impulse overpowers intellect, and ex- 
travagance is substituted for energy. There 
are things which, like the virtue of Cmsar’s 
wife, are not amenable to discussion, and to 
which the very allusion is offensive. A “‘ dic- 
tatorship” in the United States is one of these, 
and it becomes all the more offensive when it 
falls from the lips of a President. 





The Metrical System. 
Conoress, just before its adjournment, 
adopted a measure of great utility, and which 
it is to be hoped will be warmly seconded by 
the people—namely, the legalization of the 
metrical or decimal system in weights and 


measures, tg conform with the existing system 
of denominelgas in values of coin. The act 
of Congress not require the adoption of 
the French or metrical system, but authorizes 
it, and leaves its substitution for the present 
illogical and inconvenient system to the good 
sense and convenience of the public. 

The present system is based upon no princi- 
ple. It is empirical and traditionary, confused 


transactions in France, and has been adopted 
by most of the European countries. 

The labor and time-economizing Yankee 
feels a sort of contempt for his landlord in 
Li when he sees him footing up the 
items of his bill under the three heads of £ s. 
a, dividing the amount of the first column by 
twelve, and the second by twenty. What con- 
sistency, then, is there in the patience with 
which, after chaining off the number of rods 
| between a hundred separate pairs of field- 
stakes, he divides the sum of all the measure- 
ments by three hundred and twenty to get the 
total perimeter of his tract in miles? How 
|ean he rest contented with a system under 





When the President claims credit for not | 


| 
criticism and censure. It is @ grovs and im- | 


j 


that he could, by any use or abuse of his power, | 


different invoices of butter must be footed up 
and divided by sixteen before he knows how 
many pounds he has—even the poor attempt 
at something like decimal ease and compact 
ness breaking down entirely under the pressure 
of that arithmetical bull by which a hundred 
weight becomes a hundred and twelve weight, 
and twenty hundred is made to mean twenty- 
two hundred and forty ? 

Why should he continue to buy his sherry 





in barrels whose capacity for gallons he must 
arrive at by multiplying them into thirty-one 
and a half, or his beer in receptacles similarly | 
named but requiring another multiplier of 

thirty-six for the same reduction; when his 

wife's dresses are measured by yards, eighths, 

and quarters at the shop—on ber fingers at | 
home; when the pipe that brings his Croton 

runs sixteen ounces, and the silver mug from 

which his child drinks that Croton, twelve 

ounces to the pound; when, in fine, every) 
thing about him, save the money in his pocket, 

must be put through a course of arithmetical 

gymnastics, involving all the four fundamental 

processes, if it ever becomes desirable to get 

an ultimate expression of its quantity? Oan 

he be aware that there is no need of all 

this bother; that his unwieldy fractional divi- 

sors, ponderous multipliers, and several suc- 

cessive reckonings are demanded by no rational 

law; that the whole chapter of denominate 

tables is based upon ratios purely arbitrary, or 

such as, possessing convenience in a rude and 

unphilosophic antiquity, have lost all claim to 

it in an age when mathematical precision not 

only lies in reach of the humblest schoolboy, 

but is a sine qua non in every hourly process 

of practical life ? 

In the system now authorized, and which 
State laws should require to be taught in all our 
public schools, the unit of measure is the metre, 
which, as we have said, is the ten-millionth of 
the geographic quadrant, or the torty-millionth 
of the earth’s whole circumference measured 
over the poles. The decimal ratios and de- 
nominations based upon this standard are 
tabulated thus: 


1 myriamd! = 
= a = | 100,000 décimetras, 
10 kilométres, 
s0 1,000,000 centimetres, 
| 10,000,000 miJlim’rs. 
1,000 décamitres, 


The unit of weight called gramme is the 
weight of one-tenth of a cubic millimetre of 
distilled water at the temperature of maximum 
density (4° C., or 39°. 2 F.,) and the denomi- 
nations based on it are tabulated as follows: 


1 kilogramme, 3 | 10,000 décigramme, 
10 hectogramnie, 2 100,000 centigramme, 
100 décagramme, 1,000,000 milligramme 


All the other tables of weights and measures, 
it will be seen, are readily reconstructed on 
these two bases. 

In order to facilitate comparison, we print 
the subjoined table, which shows the rel=tion 
between the proposed metrical or decimal sys- 
tem, and that now in use, as regards Length, 
Surface, Uapacity, Solidity and Weight: 


ENGLISH VALUE. 














Millimétre (1000th of am) | 0°03937 inches. 
Centimétre (100th of am)| 039971 “ 
Déciméire (iuth of a métre) | 3-93708 “ 
METRE (unit of length) 39-3708 “ or 32809 feet. 
Décamécre (10 métres) 32-809 feet. 10-9363 yards. 
Hectométre (100 métres) a2809 “ 1093633 “ 
(1000 métres) 1093°63 yds or 0°62138 miles 
métres) | 1093633“ 6313882 “ 
Surface, 
100th ef an are | ,, 
Centiare {2%'nq mstre’ | 12960 square yards. 
Ans {S3y‘unit of surface | 219°003% or 0-0247 acres 
Decare (10 ares) 1196-033 “ o-2474 “* 
(100 1196038“ 2a736 “ 
Oapactty. 
Milter Ott eromntims | °°06103 eubic inches 
Centilitre (100 of a litre 061027 “ “ 
Décilitre (10th of a litre 610270 “ « 
cubic “ 
Laux {a unit of caps’y | 102705“ or 1.7608 pints 
Décalitre (10 610-2705 “* 2°2010 gallons 
Hectolitre (100 litres) 853166 cub ft 220097 “ 
Kilotiire {7hic meee | 95°S1658 “ 220-0067 « 
Myrialitre (10,000 litres) 9531658 “ 22000667 “ 
Solid. 
Décistdre (10th of a st&re) | 3°5317 cubic feet. 
STERE (cubic métre ose “« 
Decastere (10 ulees $53-1658 ““ “ 
Weight. 
1000th of a 
Mill'gramme gramme 00154 graina 
Oentigramme gramme *lowsm “ 
of a) x. 
g amme 1suo 6% 
(unitof weight) | 1544 “ 
’ Dée (10 grammes) | 154-4 Sam oi 
“ A oz " 
Hectogramme (100 )| 1544 gre {ssa on, aveans 
(1000 son , 32 1-6 oz. troy, 22057 Ibe “ 
Myriegramme (10,000 “ $2123 “ 2057 
sad * 
Divorce. 


In no respect, perhaps, is the difference be- 
tween the usage of the Mohammedans and of 
the Roman Catholic Church more marked than 
on the subject of divorcee. Among the former, 








| which the odd ounces on the tail end of fifty 


u formula of a few words, uttered by the man, 


dissolves the marriage-tie; the sentence may 
be spoken hastily or in angtr, but once spoken, 
it is irrevocable. In the latter, marriage is a 
sacrament; no process of any human eourt can 
impair its force, and only by a special dispen- 
sation of the head of the church can it be 
dissolved. If a member of the church should 
avail himself of the civil law of the country he 
resides in to break a tie which has become 
odious, the civil remedy is of course as open 
to him as to all others; but the church does 
not recognize any dissoluti n of the religious 
bond, and so long as communion with it con- 
tinues, possesses means, well-known to all, to 
enforce obedience to its laws. Between theso 
two extremes of laxity and rigor, Protestants 
have sought a middle course, and it romains 
to be seen how far, in avoiding Scylla, they 
have escaped Charybdis. 

One result of the Reformat‘on was to remove 
from the marriage-tie the sanctity which at- 
taches toasacrament. It onght, logically, to 
have followed from this, that the civil obligation 
alone should have been recognized by the ad- 
herents of that religious movement, and in the 
first fervor of separation from the Romish 
Church such practice did no doubt prevail. 
Tke trammels, however, in which the mind of 
Christendom had been bounl for so many 
centuries were not so easily torn asunder. After 
a short interval, the new religious tca:hers, 
while abjuring the doctrines ot Rome, con- 
tinued her practice, and thus it came to pass 
that marriage, among all classes of Protestants, 
was invested with a religious sanctity but little, 
if any, inferior in force to that of the elder 
church, whose pale they bad left. 

The next awakening of the public mind was 
not religious, whatever else it may have been. 
The problem of the true relations of governe 
ment to the governed engaged the at’ention of 
earnest men, and the fundamental truth was es- 


tablished that it was not a proper function of 
government to insist upon religious sanctions 
to relations which as to government were of 


a civil nature. So far as publ c morals were 
concerned, marriage was declared to be a mat- 
ter of simple contract between individuals, If 
to this contract the parties inccrested chose to 
add a religious sanction, they were free to do 
so; but the blessing of the church added in 
no wise to the binding character of the act it- 
self. Naturally, to a vast majority of people 
the religious ceremony was the all-in-all of 
marriage. It was hallowed by tradition. To an 
event so momentous, involving so deeply the 
welfare and happiness throughout their lives 
of two human beings, it would be strange in- 
deed if the most exalted associations and the 
most impressive ceremonics were not invoked 
to add all the lustre and dignity that religion 
can afford. Most especially the mind of woman 
would be affected by such considerations as 
these, since marriage to her is in general the 
beginning of a new life, while to man it is but 
a phase— an incident of his career. But vows, 
however solemn, emotions, however deep, or 
blessings at the altar, however hallowed, are 
not the essence of marriage. To the priest 
succeeds the prosaic Regiztrar, and without 
his record the preceding ceremony might be- 
come an empty pageant. The sanctions of 
religion are optional; it is the record, duly 
signed, which is essential. 

Our readers will, we trust, porccive why we 
have dwelt at such length upon the religious, 
as distinguished from the secular element. 
For if marriage be exclusively a matter of reli- 
gion, it is in its nature indissoluble, being un- 
der the direct sanction of Him who liveth and 
changeth not: if it be a civil contract, the 
same power that bound can unloose. 

It was in the United States, where religious 
freedom has attained its Lighest development, 
that the separation of the religious from the 
civil element of marriage first took place, and 
where divorce, the logical sequence and coun- 
terpart of civil marriages, first became an 
“institution.” It would be a curious inquiry, 
though beside our purpose here, and possibly 
one which could never be fairly answered, how 
the differences between the laws of divorce in 
the different States arose. Why in one State 
the courts can grant a divorce for one cause, 
and one only, while in another, any one of half 
a@ dozen causes may suffice? Why in New 
York, for instance, infidelity alone, should 
be the only legal ground of divorce; while 
in some of the Western States such vague 
charges as desertion, or ill-usage, or intemper- 
ance, are admitted as good grounds for dis- 
solving the marria:e-tie? Have the emigrants 
from the Eastern States, who peopled those 
Western wilds, attained to higher views of 
human rights and duties than we who have 
remained on the sea-board? Or is {facility 
for divorce a necessary adjunct to a state of 
society where matters are yet in a chaotic 
and unsettled form, and where it is not 
well that rigid rules of any kind should con- 
trol the actions of free men? Or is there 
some subtle climatic influence at work, which 
leavens society as it advances toward the heart 
of the continent, and prompts it to throw off 
the restraints with which the other States bind 
themselves? What will be the laws of divorce 
in the States which must shortly border on the 
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polygamous Territory of Utah? For the right | 
of unlimited marriage is near akin to that of | 
easy divorce—one, in fact, is the complement 
of the other; and a society which has adopted 
the one is not far from the stage of morality 
which welcomes the other. 

And again, as to the results. Is it possible 
to draw any fair conclusion as to the respective 
morality of the communities among which 
stringent or lax divorce laws prevail, and what 
influence on social life and manners such laws 
have? We fear that these points, though of 
absorbing interest to the moralist and to an 
investigator of national character, cannot for 
the present be satisfactorily determined. Sta- 
tistics do not help us, for these deal only with 
figures and facts; and though morals may, in 
one sense of the word, be cailed facts, they are 
of that vague and shadowy kind that elude the 
perceptions of the census collectors. 

But there is one view of the laws of divorce 
in the different States now forming our nation- 
ality which has lately come before the public 
with disagreeable prominence, and which 
shows a state of affairs calling loudly for 
remedy. Each State, as we have said, has its 
own laws on the subject, varying as to causes 
for which divorces may be granted. With the 
facilities of intercourse now existing between 
all the States, the freest or least stringent code 
is practically the measure of all the otbers. 
For in cases where the laws—for instance, in 
this State—do not afford the remedy sought 
for, it is very easy for both the parties to re- 
move to Indiana, and, after a short residence, 
obtain the relief denied them here. But the 
abuse is, that one party will remove clandes- 
tinely, and without the knowledge of the other 
obtain a divorce. Unscrupulous lawyers find 
easy means of getting over the required 
*‘ notice” to the respondent; and where, as in 
Ohio, divorces are to marriages in the propor- 
tion of one to twenty-six, there must be a 
plentiful crop of lawyers to do this foul work. 
A recent case is reported where a man, obtain- 
ing a divorce trom his wife without her know- 
ledge, during a short absence on her part, 
repented of what he had done, and cohabited 
wih his wife after her return, and the children 
born subsequently were declared illegitimate ! 

But worse cases than this have lately come 
to lightin our own courts. With the laudable 
intent of screening from the public eye details 
of domestic infelicities—perhaps we ought ra- 
ther to say crimes—the custom has lately pre- 
vailed of sending divorce cases to referees, who 
were ordered by the courts to take evidence 
in private, and report the resulis to the judge. 
The abuses of this sysicm have been something 
frightful te contemplate. With referees sub- 
ject to undue influences—in plain words, to 
bribes—husbands and wives have been sepa- 
rated, without the one knowing that proceed- 
ings had been begun agaiust the other; chil- 
dren have been bastardized, and honest women 
reduced to the condition of mistresses. We 
pretend to be scandalized by the revelations of 
the English Divorce Courts (and they are 
shocking enough); but there is this to be 
said, that the parties bringirg the suits knew 
well before they came into court what disgrace- 
ful exposures would be made of their domestic 
lives. Better, infinitely better, would it be for 
the cause of morality that private vices should 
be unveiled in public than that the attempt at 
Concealment should work the monstrous in- 
justice we have lately seen. 

We are told, and it is perhaps true, that re- 
cent public events tend toward the weakening 
of State rights and strengthening those of the 
Federal power. 4s the Union is now by gene- 
ral consent, if not by actual law, declared to be 
‘one and indivisible,” we should see without re- 
gret the laws of one State which operate against 
the morality of the others subjected to one 
general law for the whole. The day cannot be 
far distant when Congress will pass a general 
Babkruptcy Law; and it is not a mere senti- 
ment, but a profound sense of the injustice and 
inequality of the present State laws, that leads 
us to desire that, in matters affecting the domes- 
tic happiness of thousands of our countrymen 
and countrywomen, there should be equal laws 
and a common court of appeal. 








Aoconprne to the British Emigration Tables it 
appears that since 1814 there have left the United 
Kingdom 5,901,510 emigrants, of whom 3,597,780, 
or nearly 61 per cent., emigrated to the United 
Btates. During 1865 the emigration amounted to 
209,801, of whom 17,211 went to British North 
America and 147,268 to the United Staves. Of the 
emigrants who have for the last forty years quitted 
Great Britain, not less than three-fourths have 
come to this continent. After weighing this state- 
ment, we shall hear without surprise that the 
amount of money remitted by settlers in North 
America to their friends in Great Britain, petween 
the years 1848 and 1865, both inclusive, reaches 
the enormous aggregate of $69,882,685. In order | 
to estimate how far larger is the contribution 
made by scttlers in North America than by those 
elsewhere, we may mention that in 1865 $2,776,380 
were sent from the United States, and $101,315 
from Anustralia. The assimilative force exer- 
cised by the North American continent on the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, as compared with 
that manifested by Australia, is in the ratio of 


attention to another striking fact. More thin two 
millions and a half of dollars were sent in 1865 as 
the means of enabling residents of Eis:lund, Scot- 


land and Ireland to emigrate to the United States. 
There have been several years, indeed, and 
notably 1852 and 1853, when {he remiftances from 
the New World to the O!d, made solely with this 
object, exceeded ‘five million dollars, and in 1854 
they reached the enormous total of cight million 
dollars, When it is remembered that the returns 
on this point are necessarily imperfect, and may 
be presumed to fall very far short of the actual 
amount sent, we have some data for estimating 
the social and pecuniary elements of attraction 
which are actively at work in drawing off the sur- 
plus population of Great Britain and transferring 
it to the valley of the Mississippior tho Far West. 





Geyrrat Atrnep L. Lr, an officer of cavalry 
under Banks and Sheridan, was in New Orleans 
during the late massacre, and an eye-witness of 
some of its atrocities, He states: 


“My rooms happened to be about a square from the 
scene of slaughter, and I could see very much of it. 
Captain Loup, a captain of the lst New Orleans infantry, 
who had just been mustered out, was standing one block 
from me. He was approached by two policemen; one 
placed his pistol at his back and shot him down, and the 
other stabbed him in the side, securing his immediate 
death. There was a noble man who represerted the 
radical sentiment of the city, Dr. Dosile. H» was nota 
member of the convention, but he was in the hall. He 
attempted to escape. When a! out halfa block from the 
Capitol building he was struck with a brick and knocked 
down, Policemen were standing near, but, instead of 
arresting the assaulter, they stepped up to Dr. Dostie, 
and deliberately fired into the body ot the defenseless 
man. A citizen standing by drew his sword from his 
cane and thrust it into his body. Still the doctor wis 
not dead, and was dragged by the police through the 
crowd and placed in acommon dirt-cart. 1 saw this my- 
self. One policeman sat on his body and one sat near 
his head. The poor man attempted to raise his head, 
and I saw the pol’ceman raise his revolver and 
striking him on the face mash his nose flat. That 
noble man died. I stood on my balcony and looked 
on that crowd of four hundred policemen, mad- 
dened with liquor and drunk with fury, assisted by 
firemen and Thugs, aided by two or three hundred 
citizens, on this field-day of slaughter. I saw passing 
an innocent black man, with a market-basket on his 
arm. He was met by a knot of policemen. They said, 
‘You are from the hull, are you?’ He said, ‘No.’ They 
said, ‘Yes, you are.’ He started to run. Two police- 
men ran after him, andas many as a dozen bullets were 
shot into his body before he fel!. A-citizen then stamped 
with his heel on his face, and he was beaten to death 
with clubs.” 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Tre necessity of attention to little things has 
been most forcibly and sadly illustrated within a few 
Gays by familiar occurrences. A large fire in Broadway 
was caused by carelessly throwing a common match 
upon a floor saturated with oil and alcohol. In an instant 
the flames burst forth, and a large amount of property 
was wantonly destroyed. The fearful conflagration in 
Jersey City originated ina similar manner. A lamp was 
recklessly taken into the hoid of a vessel freighted with 
petroleum—the escaning gas was ignited, producing a 
terrific explosion and one of the largest fires that has 
occurred in this vicinity for years. Why thoughtless boors 
are allowed thus to trifle with th: ir own lives and the 
lives and property of the community at large is a 
marvel, hardly compatible with the most liberal inter- 
pretat:on of the do-as-you-please theory of republican in- 
stitutions. 

By the way, this theory is a favorite one with certain 
railroad companies, who are laying claim to all our 
streets and thoroughfares, and covering our goodly city 
with a complete net-work of iron. Pr.vate rights anc 
conveniences, and protests and indignation are of no 
account with these magnates, who, armed with legis!a- 
tive grants, obtained, the “Lobby” alone knows how, 
play such pranks be‘ore our eyes as, in any other but 
this corrupt age, would consign them to infamy. Not 
even an injunction can arrest their despotism, and very 
soon New York will be known as the grid-iron city, 
rather than by any other cognomen. 

We are indebted tw our Western friends for a neat and 
desirable improvement in the method of paving our 
streets, which we are just introducing, and of which the 
most flattering accounts are given. It is the Nicholson 
pavement, composed of blocks of wood, which are ren- 
dered indestructible by being saturated with cov]-tar, 
and laid down lengthwise, having interstices Alled with 
gravel and asphsltum. TheSociety that pities: nimals will 
certainly rejoice in this change, which will spare many 
& poor horse the necessity of propulsion on his back, in- 
stead of on the members nature intended for such a 

Some of our policemen have ly come to grief by 
affiliating themseives with the rogues they were ap- 
pointed to watch and detect. While this fact isa sad 
commentary on the weakness and fallibility of human 
pature, it does not in the least disparage the admirable 
system which bas maintained in our city so much of 
order and security, nor = that the Metropohtan Po- 
lice are not incomparably superior to any previous or- 
genization for public guardianship, It shows that un- 
worthy men may sometimes attain positions of trust; 
but the summary measures adopted in this inst: nce is 
a convincing evidence that such men cannot retain 
their places. 

Out-door sports are still one of the prominent 
features of metropolitan life; and it is a matter 


so well managed and kept so tee from all that is im- 


American society. We are making progress in the mght 
direction, but must go still farther, and provide suit- 
able, healthful, open air exercise for our daughters, so 
that the term American female siall not be the syno- 
nym of the debility, lassitude and physical worthlees- 
pees that now characterize so many of “ creation’s last 
and best” in our country. A vigorous, healthful, pro- 

rly developed lady is now a rara avis in our society, 
Preity and country alike ; and unless we have a speedy 
revelution in our social and domestic habits, some 
future Agasriz will discourse in learned cad: nces over 
the fossils of the sex once so lov: ly and prized, but of 
which no living specimens can be found. 

The cholera still lingers among us, but it is 
so restricted by sanitary measures thatits existence 
is hardly noticed. There is no doubt that the 
disease can be controlled; that it has its laws, 
which may be fully understood, and is not 
the blind demon our superstitious fears have sup- 
posed, subject to no rmstraint, and devouring in defi- 
ance of ail prudence and care on the part of its victims. 
We can fight and subdue it, just as we fight Gre or any 


| other foe ; and it is only our ignorance that makes us 
id. 


ts wil) soon put an end to the season. 
Messrs. Stephan & Co. have made a move in the right 





pbout 274 to 1. We cannot abstain from calling 


the resort of a class of society distin- 


gushes by its respectability. The proprietors are to 
congratulated upon their initiative, as well as upon 
the snecess already accom: 

The temperate weather has drawn many of our 
fashionables to town, among whom is our dramatie 
critic. He has been weg himself at the theatres, and 
has picked up varions little items of news: among them, 

| thet the Winter Gardeu and Wallack’s Theatre have 
| seveded from the Associated Managers, and, conse- 
| quent'y, th-ir advertisements will appear in the New 
4 York Herald—which now and then a-sumes the char- 
| racter of a facetions paper, as when it makes Charie- 
| Magne and Richelieu hob-nob together in the thirty 
| years’ war, and Julins Cwsar and Nebuchadnezzer go to 
grass together. Lis last joke was a compliment to the 
Americ:n people, when it gravely stated that the indis- 
penusable requisites to give vitality to an illus 
paper were “sickening puritanism, distorted history, 
| Out-of-place radicalism, bigotry and offensive carica- 
tures.” As these are the very things we avoid, we 
| fo'low the advice on the rule of contrary, like the man 
who told the boys where the parish pump was, and that 
they ought to take the constable there and put him under 
it, but on no account to pump on him! Among other 
on dits, is that Gotthold, the young and handsome tra- 
gedian, who made so p'omising an appearance at the 
Winter Garden some months ago, is engaged to appear 
in 4 new play, by en author who is weil-known to the 
ress of this city, but who has never before adventured 
sefore ths public as a dramatist. “Not to put too fine 
a foint = it,” we mean the author of “Beautitul 
Snow.” Theplayiscalled “The Chariatan.” A gentle- 
man—friend, of course, of the author’s—who fell asleep 
while the author was reading it to a select circle, speaks 
of it in the highest terms, and Gotthold is equally 
picased with it. As we know the author to be a man of 
great ability, we shall certainly go to see it and record 
its success. Talking of new plays, reminds us that John 
Brougham has made a hit with his; its only fault 
that it is founded on that everlasting epidemic, the 
Irish drama, which is really in literature what the rin- 
derpest is among cows, the trichinw among pigs, and the 
cholera and courtship among men. But we must not 
forget to add that Brougham’s new play isnot of the 
whisky and shiilaleh order, but is the work of a man 
of genius, and the most brilliant dramatist and eccen- 
tric commedian of the age. He is what our friend 
| Picrce Pungent says—a living bottle of champagne on 
a couple of handsome legs, frisking about the stage so 
charming'y, that really, when he is on it, nobody cares 
to look ut anything else, not even himself in a glass. 
Apropos of charming things, Madeline Henriques has 
| returned from Europe, and is about commencing her 
campaign against that fabulous piece of gutta percha, 
| the hearts ot men, 











PROCLAMATION BY THE 
PRESIDENT. 

Wuenreas, a war is existing in the republic 
of Mexico, aggravated by foreign military intervention; 
and wlereas the United States, in accordance with their 
setiled habits and policy, are a neutral power in regard 
to the war which thus afflicts the republic of Mexico; 
and whereas it has become known that one of the belli- 
gerents in the said war, namely, the Prince Maximilian, 
who asse:ts himself to be Emperor in Mexico, has issued 
a decree in regard to the port of Matamoras and other 
Mexican ports which are in the occupation and posses- 
sion of another of the said belligerents, namely, the 
United States of Mexico, which decree is in the following 
words: 

“The port of Matamoras and all those of the northern 
frontier which has withdrawn from their obedierce to 
the Government are closed to foreign and coasting traffic 
during such time as the law of the emp‘re shall not be 
therein reinstated. 

“ARTICLE 2. M-rchandise proceeding from said ports 
on arriving at any other where the excise of the empire 
is collected, shall pay the duties on importation, intro- 
duction and consumption, and, on satisfactory proof of 
contravention, shall be irremissibly confiscate¢. Our 
Minister of the Treasury is charged with the punctual 
execution of this decree. 

* Given at Mexico, the 9th day of July, 1866.” 

And whereas the Cecree thus recited, by declaring a 
belligerent blockade unsupported by competent military 
or naval force, is in violation of the neutral rights of the 
United States, as defined by the law of nations, as well 
as of the treaties existing between the United States of 
America and the aforesaid United States of Mexico: 

Now, therefore, I, Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, do hereby proclaim and declare that the 
aforesaid decree is held and will be held by the United 
States to be absolutely null and void as against the Gov- 
ernment and citizens of the United States, and that any 
attempt whith shall be made to enforce the same against 
the Government or citizens of the United States will be 
disallowed. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, the 17th day of August, 
in the year of our Lord 1866, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States ot America the ninety- 
first. ANDREW JOHNSON. 

By the President: 

Wri11am H. Szwanp, Secretary of State. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domeostic.—At Niagara Falls, 2 few days ago, the 
horses utiacbed toa carriage, containing a ty of three 
gentlemen, jumped from the roadway down an em- 
bankment, twelve feet high, into the river, just above 
the road leading to Goat Island. Itrequired the utmost 
exertions of the driver -—p ~~ none of whom were 
injured, to save the team m2 being swept over the 


Falls. 
Point Lookout, at the month of the Potomac 
river, has been sold to General Bayard, of New York, 








of congratulation that these invigorating exercises are | 


roper and objectionable, that they meet with increas- | 
fog favor and have become a permanent institution of | 


‘The watering-placea are still in the full tide of pros. | 
rity; but the premonitory signs of autumn winds and | 


direction, by opening a splendid establishment at css | 
Broadway, where gentlemen can find entertainment | 


without coming in contact with the dis. usting nuisances 
abounding in all the so-called saloons \ h our | 
noble thoroughfare is disgraced. “Le | :” has 


for $67,500, The sale embraccs all the improvements 

| belonging to the late owners, and 240 acres of land 

| adjacent, Itis expected that the Point will be refitted 

| up by the proprietor as a first-c watering-place in 
time for the next season. 

— The Louisville Courier says: “An intelligent 
gentlerran, a resident of Georgia, furnishes us the 
| information, which, we must confess, su:prises us 

much, that there are at this time in process of erection 
| in that State seventy-two mills for the manufacture of 
cotten and woolen goods, some of them for calicoes,”’ 


—A project is on foot among business men in 
Boston to unite for the reception of a cable dispatch 
daily in thaé city, and thus do away with the present 
dependence upon New York city. 

—— The first bale of new cotton, of the crop of 1866, 
was sold in Mobile, August 15, atauction. It was classed 
good middling, and was knocked down at 354; cents, 

—— The Fire Department of Boston proposes to send 

| to the Paris exhibition a complete miniature illustration 
of the fire and alarm apparatus used in that city. 


| ——— The Selma (Als.) Messenger says: “We hear of 
| factories springing up all overthecountry. AtCamden, 
Wilcox county, a wealthy company have taken the 
initiatory steps to erect a large building and fill it with 
the most approved machinery. At Carrollton, Miss., a 
| factory is now in ration, which in a short time will 
| employ 180 spindles. In Marengo county they are 
making arrangements to manufacture on a large scale. 
At Cuba Station, Sumter county, a factory is shortly to 
| be in operation.” 

— Stock-raising is becoming an important feature 
in Texas. Some sections are said to be overrun with 


cattle, nearly wild, belonging to any one who has the 
facilities for catching and branding them. This laxity 
of ownership, however, is fast being superceded by the 


| arrivals of large numbers of emigranta, who are settling 
' in those sections, The favor with which the prepared 


Bouth American beef has been received in bes 
suggested the practicability of similar ente. i 


—— The work of re! the strncture of the 
Smithsonian Institute at W: tcn, which was de. 
stroyed by fire, is slowly , large towers 
on the north have been 1¢ with fire-proof floors to 
assure the ssfety of all the documents contin- 
gency. The lerge tower to the southward, which was 
je A badly Camaged, wil! soon be »ebuilt. The rocfing 
of the main buil’ing, two Lundred feet long end sixty- 
five feet wide, will be of wrought iron covered in with 
slating, with rolled iron parlines, on a novel plan. 


-—— The monument directed by the Pennsylvania 
Paplabtare to bo qrested to ibe m of the celebra- 
Seneca Chiet, Cornplanter, is finished. It stands 
om the Genie of the Glagiaay. “‘Yoers are now’ ving 
on the of the All ° are now 
three of Cornpianter’s children. 
ment is dedicated, the Indians on the Reservation will 
be present in aboriginal costume. 

—— The St. Paul (Minn.) Press says that measures 
are now under way to establish a a in 
the Swedish language, for the use of the dinavians 
coals dea Guediete meeaew il tpl Vallone 

orw s an¢ e upper 
in the Btates of Wisconsin, Minnesota, lows and Tilinoie, 

estimate wo hun thousand, of which forty 
thousand are in Minnesota. ‘ 

——The Beet Sugar Man Compan: 
Chateworth, I!., have six hundred acres of beets 
ing this year. ‘ley estimate 
the ay ee w onld Ley by, 4 = million —_— of 
sugar. he machinery pany wae 
from German } 

—— The San Francisco Bulletin says blast furnaces 
are about to be erected in Oregon by the Tron 
Company. ‘Tbe works are to be located on the 
River, eight miles above Portland. Iron, 
water-power o:c plenty there. They will be the first 
blast furnaces iv operation on the Pacific coast. 

—— Recevt discoveries of stream tin in Idaho, Ari- 
zona, and ot!\cr sections of the Union, induce the be- 
liet that the New World —~| yet compete with the Old 
in the supp!y of this mi 

—— Parkersburg, West Virginia, has now a popula- 
tion of 8,000 ‘o 10,000—considerable improvement 
the last five years. Ita trade d the year has 
— over Le A auda na millions; —_ ‘actures, one 

a half milli. vs, and the petroleum 
ed to two million dollars. 


—— The 


5 


Congressional act allowing Portland to im- 
bnilding material free of duty for one year, is worth 
200,000 to the city. The Portland Sugar-House 
pany, which lost a million dollars by the fire, has peti- 
tioned for exemption from taxation for five years, 


—— The New Orleans Crescent of A 7, says: 
Wh ade — tan ASF YT Bn 
we are informed, was received here terday 5 
E. W. Burbank. It was raised in Jefferson parish 

J. M. Taylor & Son, and is classed as ‘good middling. 
It seems to be of fine staple, and we hope the crop of 
the State may all turn out as well.” 


e—An interes’ 


; 


q 


cending, and m descending. The highest gradient 
was eight and a half per cent., and severa) curves were 
at an je of only forty 


so that it is expected that, by next November, Italy 
France will be united by an unbroken line cf iron, 


—— Recently an eruption of an a:tesian well took 
eave in agarden adjoining the church of St. Agnes, in 

enice. The wails of the church were cracked in all 
directions. The substance vomited consisted of black 
ashes and a suffocating gas, the expansion of which is 
supposed to have caused the outhreak. The water 
= was (brown up reached as high as the top of the 


—— The body of a native Australian, which was found 
in a state of petrifaction, has been sent to England This 
singular specimen was found in one of the limertone 
caverns which abound in the plains ot Musquito, in the 
south of Australia. The body was discovered in the na- 
tural position of a sleeping person. 


—— Advices from Paraguay and the River Plate war 
to 10th of July are received. Tnere had been a general 
failure of the allied forces in their mee 4 
the Paraguayans, and the latter had su: roun toeir 
army in a swamp near Humaita, on the Paraguay River, 
The stock of the allied army was dying out rapidly, and 
Lopez, commander of the Paraguayan army, was 
— and energetic in his efforts to a final blow 

war, 


—— A Florence journal relates that, after the battle 
of — a eon of the Ltalian Sf'ol Beccnalinet 
am wovn @ young corporal o} Heri 
still alive, notwithstanding three severe injuries in the 
neck, leit arm, and right leg. When about to dress 
those wounds, tho ed that 
50 ree ae, © 0 then declared ber name to be 
| ap nia —— apd ber twenty. Just before 

0 qpating of the campaign her 
col 0! hed fallen ill, and returned 
bome to his femily until his recovery. The sistor, 
whose ts bad previously had eome difficulty in 
preventing from joining the Garibaldians, took advan. 
tage of that circumstance, and, cutting sbort her bair, 
dressed herself in her brother's uniform and joined bis 
regiment, ber resemblance to him enabling her to pase 
nnnoti Your bours later ber regiment was engaged, 
and she was wounded on the field of baitle. Afler the 
discovery of her rex by the surgeon, she was taken to 
Florence, where she died a few days after. 


—— Apropos of the approaching marriage of the 
Princess of Denmark with the beir-apperent of 
the Russian throne, the Paris t of the Star 
relates the following story of the princess’s last inter. 
view with the late Cesarewitch: “ The 
had been summoned at his express . arrived, 
accompanied by the Queen, her motuver, and the Prince 
peg by ~ “sah en ee, oe ee 

dying Cesarev _ knelt his aid 
sobbing bitterly. He bad ~, 2 


er, who wasa 


hite kneeli: he + tS hanfonne ~ 
Ww neeling figure he suddenly 
drew ber to him, and murmu some words, 


inaudible save to her, kissed her forehead. Then, as 
one might read of in a he took the princess’s 
hi placed it in that of 
his brother Alexander, which action was at once inter- 
preted ny Oe family as signifying his wish that his 
brother should bestow on her the throne his own death 
would deprive ber of. From that moment Princess 

did not quit the death-chamber till the grand- 
duke had breathed bis last. She closed his eyes and 
.imprinted a parting kiss on his forehead, and thence- 
forth the imperial family cousidered her as one of them- 


— The Austrian Emperor, ott of gratitude te the 
offices d 


Emperor Nap ua IIL. for his good the 
war, bas offer: 0 Give up to France the romaine o the 
Duke of Re it, eon of the first Napojeop and Maria 
Louise, at the French nation. This 
is exceed! tering to French vanity and the feel- 
ings of th oulo dynasty; and the remains of the 
young priv » only lived to complete his twenty. 
first year, is said, to be transported with great 
pomp to +) ‘ch of the Lovalides, and there find » 
resting-pls rench soil, near the magnificent man- 
soleum o! ieon 1, 


—— It fe pro posed in France to Institute a degoration 
which sho J bo gtven exclusively to women for acts of 
courage, devotedness, or charity. This order shouki 
be called the | ogénie. 

—— The proprietor of Lloyd's Newspaper, in London, 
bas just imported 270 tuns of Esparto grass from 




















































A DAY AT THE FISHING BANKS. 


A smup.e shepherd, reclining under the cool 
shade of a wide-speading tree, playing his flute and 
watching his flock, was one of the prettiest pictures of 
unalloyed pleasure a great artist of olden times could 
draw, «nd one that has ever been greatly admired. And 
in fact, it was a truthful and attractive one. But tastes 
differ, customs change, the world moves, and men of 
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BACON'S CASTLE, SURRY, VA.—SEE PAGE 391 


the present day are not content with any one source of , share of attention, there are fine excursions in every 
pleasure, or any one class of amusements. Ingenuity possible direction to the numerous poipts of interest in 
is constantly on the stretch to devise something novel, » proximity to the metropolis. Perhaps none of these 
something taking, something that will prove an attrac- | combine so much of pleasure, health and exercise as 
tion to the masses and a success to the projectors. | a trip to the Fishing Banks, of which we give an illus- 
Here, in New York, there are manifold ways of seeking | tration this week. 

pleasure and finding enjoyment; such, too, as shall be These Banks are off Long Branch, so well known as a 
at once innocent, healthful and invigorating. To say | summer resort, and about thirty miles from the city. 
nothing of the out-door sports that claim so large a | They are accessible every day by steamers, which leave 
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in the morning, touching at several landing points, and 
alter allowing their passengers to spend the day on the 
water, return them to the city at a suitable hour in the 
afternoon. 

So much for the place and the means of reaching it, 
which is not the whole story. If you are a man of 
family, you will wish your wife and children to accom- 
pany you, and your plans must be formed beforehand: 
a good lunch prepared—for sea air is wonderfully pro- 
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THE FIRST FISH. 


vocative of appetite; your hooks and lines put in proper 
order—for of course you would not go to the Fishing 
Banks if you could not fish; your cigar-case will need 
to be filled, and if you don’t heed the Excise Law, 
another case will not be omitted. These things will 
occupy your thoughts and time before starting, and 
with the expectation snd glee depicted on every coun- 
tenance, you will be con- 
vinced that an excursion 
is « matter of no small 
consequence. If you are 
not a Benedict, you will, 
of course, have some 
friends whom you wish to 
accompany you for ‘the 
purpose of adding zest 
to the day; so in either 
case the necessary pre- 
parations are about the 
same. Well, the morning 
comes, and you repair to 
the wharf nearest you at 
which the steamer touches 
Of course you have deter- 
mined to'go in the Wyo- 
ming, Captain Holton, and 
you will suppose nothing 
is necessary but quietly 
to step aboard, plant your- 
self and friends in con- 
venient seats, and await 
the events of the day. 
You were never more mis- 
taken. At the wharf you 
will find an excited crowd 
of agents and runners 
trying to induce you to 
take the opposition boat, 
which lies alongside the 
Wyoming with steam up, 
music playing, banners 
streaming, etc. One will 
tell you the boat which he 
represents always has the 
best Inck. Another will 
vespond, “If you go on 
that boat and it sinks, 
there are not enough to 
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THE STEAMER WYOMING ON THE BANKS. 


row you safely away.”’ And you will be pushed in this 
direction, and pulled in that, until you resolutely station 
yourself beyond the reach of these garrulous gentry, 
whose attentions are far more earnest than agreeable. 
At length the lines are cast off, and’ the staunch 
Wyoming, with a full complement of excursionists, starts 
down the Bay, and you have a fine sail of two hours or 


SCENE ON 


in this exciting sport, and some of them have no reason 
to be ashamed of their dexterity in handling the lines 


and capturing the coveted prey. 





DAY AT THE FISHING BANKS OFF LONG BRANCH, NEW JERSEY. 





THE PARTY WHO ENOWS ALL ABOUT IT, 


your battles over again, no one wil] interfere with you, 


privileges; but, in any case, you will conclude that, 
Sometimes, in- | under Captain Holton’s charge and out in old ocean’s 


stead of a fish, you will draw up a mass of tangled | bracing breezes, you had more real pleasure than most 
seaweed, but the laugh with which your prize is | days bring to your lot, and that a trip to the Fishing 
greete1 reconciles you to the momentary disappoint- | Banks is an event of which you will always retain the 
ment. Good humor pervades the crowd, Who are 


BOARD THE STEAMER. 





most agreeable recollections, 


———- 


EXPECTATION. 


THe engraving on 
our front page presents an 
admirable picture of rural 
domestic life, and is ope 
of those home scenes to 
which we always recur 
with increased satisfac- 
tion. The restless im- 
patience of the dog to 
seize the imprisoned prey ; 
the eager, interested earn- 
estness of the boy, finding 
his amusement in the dis- 
play of animal ‘instinct, 
are all so true to life, that 
one can readily imagine he 
is viewing an actual scene, 
end not its mere repre- 
sentation. The tinthful- 
ness of the picture is its 
great charm, and the ex- 
perience of many will 
verify what the artist has 
so happily grouped to 
gether in one expressive 
representation. 





Tae boundaries of 
of the province of Venetia 
are well-known, but not 
very generally the exten t 
which it occupies on the 
map of Europe. It con- 
tains 23,482 square kilo- 
metres (3,870,500 acres), 
and has 2,493,968 inhabi- 
tants. 





THE TEN-PIN QUADRILLE ON THE UPPER DECK. 





WHAT 18 CAUGHT/AT THE FISHING BANKS 


* quadrille the time swiftly flies, the gay revelers giving 


|. features of these Sports, of a somewhat novel character. 


| the boat is anchored, when every one applies himself or 


more before you, amid scenery unsurpassed in quiet 
beauty and real attractiveness. Some of the crowd, 
however, have little taste for scenery, or at least more 
relishf crthe poetry of motion, as expressed in the mazy 
dance, than for the poetry written on the hills, and 





coves, and islands, past which you rapidly glide. The 
deck is cleared, the music strikes up, and in waltz and 


themselves up to the pastime of the hour with unre- 
served zest and glee. The tenpin quadrille is one of the 


A Circle is formed, with one person inside, who, in the 
rapid change of partners, must succeed in securing one 
for himself, or stand and await his chance until he is 
fortunate enough to steal a march upon some one of the | 
circle less watchful than himself. It resembles the well- 
known game called ‘‘ Copenhagen,” so popular in some 
parts of the country. 

Thus the time passes until the Banks are reached and 


herself to the sport of the day. The bait is ready, the 
lines are thrown into the water, and every device 
adopted to lure the finny denizens of the deep and 
make them a coveted prize. 

The man who catches the first fish is the hero of the 
day, and is often as proud of his achievement as if he 
had conquered a kingdom. Sometimes a premium is 
offered for success, and it is a study to watch the eager 
manner in which the sportsmen address themselves 
to the work. 

The ladies also are not backward in trying their skill 





THE RUNNERS OF THE OPPOSITION BOAT. 


always in a mood to joke at slight mishaps and 
appreciate success ; and success of some kind you 
will have, for the fish are just silly enough to catch 
at the tempting bait you offer them, and you can hardly 
fail to show some trophies of your exertion and skill. 
Occasionally the programme is varied by the interven- 
tion of Neptune claiming his accustomed tribute from 
all who for the first time :nvade his domain; but with a 
steady head and clear conscience you may escape such 


| experience, or, if you do not, it will be short-lived and 


soon forgotten. 

You will have some strange characters on the steamer. 
There is the person who knows all about it—who can tell 
you how many fish you will catch, and what kind will 





take the bait—who has caught fish, and watched fish, and | 


talked of fish, until persuaded that beyond what he pos- 
sesses, there is no knowledge of fish to be attained. He 
will bore you and button-hole you until you will wish he 
would become a fish himself, and dive away in his ap- 
propriate element. 
charm of the excursion; and, as you have devoted the 
day to pleasure, you may as well meet it in every possi- 
ble form. 

By the time you have filled your basket and dis- 
patched your dinner—which you can obtain at any hour 


But, then, such novelties are the | 


on the Wyoming—the hour for returning will have ar- | 


rived, and you will speed your way back to the city. If 
inclined to “trip the light fantastic toe,”’ the opportu- 
nity will not be wanting; if, satisfied with the exploits 
of the day, you are disposed to recline upon your laurels 
and give yourself up to dreamy contemplation and fight 





. CHAS, SMITH, ATLANTIC B. B. CLUB, BROOKLYN, 
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NEW YORE.—SEE PAGE 391. 
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ON A HUMMINO-BIRD KILLED IN 
A STORM. 


Trtce crue! death ! thus to discharge his dart 
At thee, my bright one, in the joyous hour! 
Snatch'd from the idols of thy little heart ; 
Thy mate the sunbeam, and thy couch the 


Thus exquisite is death, those burnish’d dyes 
— how gorgeous once you skimmed the 


Like some rich bloom new-fallen from the skies, 
On wandering ringlet of the sun’s bright hair, 


No more shall revel your luxurious bill, 

In cups, with which your broider'd pinion vies ; 
No more for you shall the magnolia fill 

Her chalice at the fountain of the skies, 


No more a gleaming radiance will you cast 
From orange-bud or jasmine’s cluster’d stem ; 

No more, when flusbed with the divine repast, 
You'll glance thro’ ether like a wingéd gem. 


The king of fairies, when he went to war, 

Might plume his helmet from thy pictured vest. 
Pet of 3 goddess in some distant star, 

Why did you roam a truant from her breast? 


Each night, they say, her peariy weepings fell ; 
doting o’er thee in thy bloomi:: grove, 
She filled with star-dew every velvet bell, 
To feast, at morn, the fondling of ic” love. 








Avice and Her Lover. 


Exotanp was “ Merrie England” ¢ti'!, and bluff 
King fal lived in the odor of Masses, !: racing, 


bowling, and love-making; encouraged by royal 
exemple, the country was not slow in taking up 
all manner of sport, and great sums were spent 
on horses, especially in importing such as were 
likely to improve the home stock. Goodly estates 
changed hands with as great facility os in these 
present days, and although long before that cor- 
porate body known as the “Jockey Club” sat in 
judgment upon “ turf” laws, the settling-day was 
rigidly observed, and debts of honor paid either 
by money or blood. Yorkshire took the lead in 
thoge days, and the great race-meeting held in the 
Forest of Galtres, on the eastern side of tho city 
of York, had just terminated; the favorite had 
been distanced, and the owner of the favorite, 
Perey Topham, of Sledmere, had a heavy reckon- 
ing to pay. No one wondered at the dark frown 
that had settled down upon his handsome face; 
though many did marvel at his reckless challenge 
to run his mare Lady Ann against Dick Skelton's 
Courtier, for the then enormous wager of three 
hundred pounds. 

“Thou ’it never win, Percy,” said Squire Thorn- 
ton, kindly; “‘back out of it, there’s a good lad. 
The old hall won't be thine when all thy debts are 
paid to-day. Dick’s an honest fellow, and cares 
more for a kind look from thy sister Avice’s 
bright eyes, than for all the race-winning 
in England; make a match there an you like, 
Percy, and I'll wish thee well on it.” 

Percy’s face flushed, and a rough oath rolled 
out through his clonched tecth. 

“Avice can make or mar her own wedding, 
sqrtire ; Dick’s taken my hand on the wager, and 
so it must abide. We of Sledmere never back out 
of anything ; the mare’s a good one, and will pull 
throng! for the honor of the old place.” 

And he turned away, evidently bent upon 
avoiding further advice or condolence, walking 
off in the direction of the city, whither the crowd 
was now bending its way likewise. He had spoken, 
aé he thought, lightly ; but, God help him! his 
heart was heavy as lead. Sguire Thornton had 
said no more than the truth, and bitter and un- 
palatable as that truth was, Percy knew he must 
“ grin and abide it ;” the day’s ill-lnck bad been 
but the finishing-stroke to a long train of what he 
was pleased to call misfortunes, but which his 
neighbors gave a harsher name to. True, the 
hali would not go; it had gone, though only to 
his sister Avice, long ago. He must pay his debts, 
or give as good to-morrow, even if the last penny 
went. And then? ay, whetthen? He was young, 
healthy, and the world was wide. Soldicring was 
no bad trade, and those days you got a better 
price for your blood than now; the king liked a 
jolly roystering blade, though he might not have 
& groat in his pocket. He had been down in luck, 
it is terne, but fortune is capricious ; luck might— 
nay, must, if he could only hold on long enongh— 
, and meanwhile he’d the match with Dick 
Skelton to win. 

There is something peculiarly elastic and hopeful 
about the nature of a thorongh-paced turf-man. So 


so to speak, taken the bull by the horns, Mr. 
mounted bis horse to take his twenty 
iles of home road with a clear brow and a 
happy conviction that somehow or other, he didn’t 
know or care how, he'd fall on his legs and tide 
over the ugly state of affairs. 
Hie had not gone above a mile of his way when 
Skelton came up with him, and presently 
his heart anent his affection for Avice. 
Avice was Percy's sole remaining relative ; 
had been with him since childhood; he never, 
remembered a time that Avice was not his 
comforter, counselor, and helper; so you may 
believe he had no desire to see his home broken 
up, and the light carried away to brighten another, 
Nevertheless, he could have no objectio.: ‘o plead, 
he was only a brother, and it was in the course of 
nature that she should make another home for 
herself; so with a sickly heart Percy promised to 
for his friend, and they parted by the great 
gate, Dick having s couple of miles yet to ride. 
Slefmere Hall was a rambling, patched-up 
building ; one end was in ruins, and to this had 
been tacked a quarter big enough to barracks 
troop ; not more than half the habitable portion 
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was really inhabited, In one corner of the least 
ruined portion of the old part, whore a great 
lumber-chamber existed, Percy had permitted an 
eccentric beggar man, by the name of Essex, to 
take up his dwelling. This man had established 
& curious reputation in the country round, being 
looked upon as half fool, half wizard, and wholly 
mysterious, The poor folke feared and consu!ted 
him, the righ ones humored and, unwilling to risk 
his displeesure, fed him bountifully when he de- | 
manded the same, Essex was a big, burly, broad- 
shouldered fellow, carrying his professed age 
(which he affirmed to be seventy) with a marvel- 
ously hearty and hale figure; he wore a long 
white beard and mustachios to match, and usually 
hadona broad-brimmed slouched hat, so that, eave 
a pair of keen eyes flashing out below thick, pro- 
truding eyebrows, little or no distinctive feature in 
his face was visible. As Percy rode to the ball door 
upon the evening of the ill-starred race at York, 
the beggar was striding up the avenue with a well- 
filled wallet slung over his broad shoulder ; Percy 
glanced at him in passing, but whether from want 
of thought, or that feeling of irritation which 
sometimes comes over one when, vexed and sick 
at heart with life’s disappointments, we see some 
one else taking the ills of their lot casily, and in a 
Mark Tapley-like spirit “ looking happy,” I cannot 
say; anyhow, he passed the man without giving 
him ‘ good-night,” which omission was retali- 
ated by a clinched fist being lifted menacingly, 
and as ugly a scowl as you'd wish to see, 

** Ay, you may hold your head high, my fine 
young sir,” muttered Essex, his eyes following the 
horseman; “but you'll look low enough soon. 
You’ve eyes enough and words enough to spare, 
sometimes ; fewer of both, and it had been better 
for you. You'll think so yourself before long. 
You’ve had a bitter pill to swallow to-day, but 
there’s a worse coming.” 

“What art mutterin’ and mumblin’ about, auld 
man ?” cried a voice at his elbow, and a woodman, 
who had turned into the avenue from a by-path, 
joined him. 

“Saying my paternoster, friend, as I walked,» 
was the reply. “Asking the saints to bless thy 
young master and give him better luck with his 
horses.” 

** Has he been unlucky, then ?” 

** Ay, the mare gave in.” 

The woodman’s answer was 4 curse, for, like 
most servants, he went with his master in winning 
or losing, and the “mare” had been the boast of 
every man and stripling on the Sledmere estate, 
Nothing more was spoken between the two, and 
the woodman, looking askance at Essex, as one is 
apt to do at the bearer of ill tidings, took the first 
occasion to turn down another path ; then, taking 
to his heels, set off across the park toward the 
— there to learn the true report of the day’s 
wor' 

Meanwhile Percy had reached the hall, told his 
story of defeat, and sought his sister. 

“* What fortune, dear?” was Avico’s first ques- 
tion. 

“The worst, I’ve played my last card, I fear, 
darling. Nay, do not grow pale and turn thy 
sweet face away. It’s all the comfort I’ve left me ; 
and that scurvy fellow, Dick Skelton, wants to rob 
me of thee, too. What, think you, has been the 
burden of his cry all the way home? Ay, you 
know, do you? But you won’t have him,” added 
Percy, oblivious of his promise. 

“No, Percy, he'll never be thy brother.” 

Hearing her decided voice, and knowing well 
that Dick’s chance was gone, Percy relented, and 
went on: 

“Yet he’s a good fellow, and loves thee right 
honestly. Thon wert kind to him once, Avice, and 
there is none thou likest better.” 

He looked and started, for her eyes fell, and a 
painful flush came over her fair face, giving his 
assertion a very visible denial. There was one she 
liked better—the tell-tale blood showed so much ; 
and Percy, jealous for his friend, would have mer- 
cilessly probed the wound, had not Avice, with the 
instinct of self-preeervation, hastily effected a 
divertissement. 

“The ghost was here last night, brother. They 
tell me the very horses in the stable neighed with 
terror, and the maids are going about with 
blanched cheeks—no one daring to move alone, 
The grooms shut themselves up in the kitchen, 
and would not budge an inch for love or money.” 

“ A sot of cowardly rascals! And you?” 

* Oh! I was frightened too, I own; but I could 
not save laugh at the consternation, and the ghost 
or goblin, or whatever it was, was mighty civil to 
me ; for, after the household were at their wits’ 
end, and I had gone back to my chamber, strains 
of heavenly music filled my ears until I fell asleep 
and forgot my fears.” 

“This must be seen to, Avice. Strange suspi- 
cions have been tormenting me cf late. May there 
not be something else than spiritual at work—some 
devilish plot? Ghosts do not work so systemati- 
cally as this of ours appeareth to do; and music, 
too! Ghosts play not such, that ever I heard. 
We'll have it ferreted out, sister. I am just inthe 
humor for such a piece of work now.” 

“Nay, wait, Percy, at all events, until the wed- 
ding-mask of our cousin is over. My nerves are 
unstrung as it is, and, if you and I are to play our 
parts fitly, I'll have need of all my impudence.” 

“All thy impudence!” laughed her brother. 
“Faith, I’d wager my last groat thy impudence 
would never seve a fly's life. Hadst not to wear 
a bit of black silk over that blushing face of thine, 


devil himself takes possession of her; but there is 
no lack of good, too—honest, faithful——” 

; Panes Raby, to wit,” interrupted Peroy, bit- 
erly. 

In an instant Avice’s arms were round her bro- 
ther’s neck. 

“She was driven to it, Percy, poor child! You, 
a strong man, able to hold your own, should pity 
her, Nay, I mean it, She was weak—that was 
her nature, I'll not say nay to that, and I think I'd 
have done differently ; for, if love be such as they 
say it is, I'd dio rather than give up areee to 
keep faith where I loved. We don't hang our 
hearts for every gallant to pluck at, nor do we cast 
them down unsought; but, once taken captive, 
sure it is only maiden modesty to be steadfast to 
the death.” 

Her brother listened to this rhapsody with o 
changing countenance. For an instant a smile 
sprung up, then that died away, and a bittersneer 
curled his lip under the long, silken mustache as 
he answered : 

‘You argue like one with experience, Mistress 
Avice. ’Tis a pity Rose had not borrowed some- 
what of thee. I met her master (for I'll call him 
naught else, so never frown at me)—I met her 
master, I say, on the course, and heard him brag- 
ging of what he had done at Newmarket, and how 
the king trusted him before all men to buy a horse 
or choose a wench ; and then he vowed all women 
had their price. My blood was up, boiling like 
molten lead; and, had it not been that Dick 
dragged me away, there would have been a sinner 
less in the land by this, and fair Mistress Rose 
might have had another chance in the market.” 

‘Thanks be to God and Mr. Skelton!” said 
Avice, fervently, clasping her little hands. ‘You 
are too hot, Percy.” 

‘Nay, sweetheart, Iam cold enough now; feel 
how my hand shakes. But let’s to supper. To- 
night I must eat, drink and be merry ; to-morrow 
Till pay my debts, and sit on thy hearth—a 
pauper.” 

When Avice songht her bedroom that night she 
had no inclination for sleep. She was uneasy 
about her brother, His flushed face and trembling 
limbs warned of more than mental suffering. She 
had heard from him the story of his losses, too. 
Then, again, this love proposal of Dick Skelton’s. 
Dick was her brother’s largest creditor, and one 
word from her would cancel all debts, She had 
but to say tie little word “yes,” and Dick, who 
had the finest property in the North Riding, would 
turn over all sho held of the old placo and forgive 
her brother's debts. Avice was thinking, as she 
could not but think, of all this ; thinking, too, that 
had the same emergency risen a month before, 
there would have been no difficuity, but that Dick 
Shelton would have won a willing bride. Only a 
month ago—four short weeks, and all this was 
changed! Four weeks ago Avice would have mar- 
ried Dick, simply because she knew hisn well, 
respected hiny well, and cared for no one, except 
her brother, better. Tour weeks ago Avice had 
only known one love, and the little heart now, 
thrilling and sinking with its own weight and hap- 
piaess, lay quiet and unfelt. Four weeks ago, 
during a long ramble, and while resting under an 
old hawthorn tree,, a stranger had passed her; a 
pair of dark-blue eyes had looked into hers, and up 
sprang the heart to life. Day after day she had 
thonght of the eyes, night after night they had 
haunted her in sleep, until, some fortnight after, 
they had met hers again, and since then scarce a 
day passed but at some point or other of her walks 
the mysterious stranger had suddenly sprung up, 
bowed and passed on. So it came about that 
Avice talked of *‘ truth unto death,” and sat in the 
bay-window of her bed-chamber, gazing out into 
the moon-lit park. 

A very sweet and English view was that secn out 
of the bay-window ; first, a deep moat, carpeted 
over with water-lilies, whose bright flowers starred 
the dark surface of the water, and, fringing the 
moat, a thick under-wood of many kinds of shrubs ; 
beyond, a wide expanse of‘park-land, dotted with 
great oak and elm trees, Above all this sailed the 
moon, to-night at the full, looking down with a 
clear, watchful eye upon the sleep of nature; not 
a leaf moved, and an intense silence reignod 
every where—so intense that Avice fell into a half- 
dreamy state, and, sitting with her eyes fixed upon 
an opening in the copse where the moonbeams 
made a silvery path of light, let her thoughts 
weave such fairy-like romances as they listed. 

But suddenly the listless look vanished, her 
cheeks flushed, and, leaning forward, she gazed 
with eager eyes upon a tall, dark figure, which, 
standing full in the centre of the path, seemed 
framed in that mysterious silver light. For a few 
seconds the man stood with his face toward the 
house ; then he walked up to the verge of the moat 
and bent over, gazing down into the deep water. 
Avice’s heart beat fast and her cheeks paled. What 
could he mean ?—why did he bend over the water? 
—and almost a shriek broke from her white lips 
as, suddenly letting himself down over the ledge, 
she saw him seize a branch, and so swing down to 
the water-edge, antil he could grasp one of the 
golden-chaliced lilies, with which prize he was 
soon standing safe on the green bank again; and 
Avice, pale enough now, was watching, wondering 

and perplexed, tor she had long ago recognized 
the figure, as what woman ever does fail to recog- 
nize the man that she loves? 

The very violence of her emotion had driven the 
blood back to her heart, which beat and thrilled, 
and ached in a manner perplexing to poor Avice, 





there would have been small hope of there being 
much acting: and, yet, canst tell me how modest 
women grow pert and shameless when they have 
a mask over their faces? If thou wert anything 
but the pure angel I know thee to be, I'd say it was 
woman's heart, and that when they could hide the 
shame of their purer faces, their tongues could 
wag fast enough.” 

“Nay, nay, Percy, you do not mean it; you 
know better than to believe such. I'll oe 
| there are bad among us, and methinks that when 

once a woman passes the rubicon of virtue the 





| who, ready as she was to venture her opinion and 
| tell her mind as to love and its exigencies, as is the 
| manner with many young women, was, as yet, 
| happily ignorant of its caprices, and wondered 
sorely why she grew so faint and tenderly melan- 
| eholy, though all the time conscious that she was 
| perfectly happy. 
| Avice went to bed at last, but not, you may be 
| sure, until the lily-gatherer had long ago disap- 
| peared,and the moon, traveling on her wag, bad 
| left the path in shadow. 
Bright dreams were Avice’s that night; sad 


throngh them all came a vague consciousness 
that there was some near her ; that eyes 
were watching her, and lips breathing near her; 
oncé she thought they touched hers, and starting 
up with a cry, she saw only the pale dim day- 
dawn stealing into the room, and turning upon 
her side, the girl fell into a deep dreamless rest, 
from which she did not awake until the sun was 
streaming into the room, and coming straight 
through the middle panes of the Lay-window, fell 
upon her bed, where, upon the crimson quilted 
coverlet, white and glistening, lay a water-lily. 
One might well judge that such an adventure 
would alarm Avice, and yet it scarcely may be said 
to have done so. In those days there was 4 much 
stronger belief in the supernatural ; and living as 
Avice had done in a notoriously haunted and 
spirit-ridden house, it is scarcely to be wondored 
at that she suddenly became possessed with the 
notion that this mysterious wanderer and the 
haunting spirit were one and the same, and that 
by some strange freak the spirit loved her. It 
would be hard to say whether Avice was pleased 
or frightened when her mind first conceived, and 
then instantly accepted, this wild notion ; it was 
very awful, of course, to have a lover of ethereal 
nature, and not mortal flesh and blood as she 
herself was; she had read, too, of the Evil One 
taking human shape to deceive young maidens ; 
but this could not be a demon! oh, no, Avice was 
sure of that. Those bluo eyes that stirred her 
heart even now, and that sad, quiet face—there 
was no taint of evil there ; rather must he be some 
heavenly spirit who, for some cause or other, was 
doomed to remain a season on earth. 
When Avice began to let her mind wander away 
into such wild regions as these, there was no limit 
to the visionary world she soon made around her ; 
and it was perhaps fortunate that, going down to 
prepare the morning meal for her brother, she 
found he had been seized with an ague, and 
obliged to send to the nearest town for a doctor. 
A long anxious day followed; Avice had her 
hands full; Percy was very ill, and by no means 
an easy patient to deal with; for he had to be 
kept in bed almost by main force, insisting upon 
getting up anil riding over to Middleham to meet 
the attorney who was to settle his racing losses. 
As day waned, the fever left him, and then 
he became bent upon a new excitement; he 
and Avice were to attend the mask at their 
cousin’s wedding, which was to come off that 
night, and being unable to go himself, which 
sorely against his will he at last admitted, he in- 
sisted upon Avice carrying out ler part, which 
was none other than the Queen of Cour de Lion, 
which great monarch Percy himself had been pre- 
pared to personate. In vain Avice pleaded 
against his will; he was inflexible; and at last, 
dreading the effect of continued altercation in his 
present state, she consented. 





CIIAPTER Il. 


Tre wedding ceremony was over; the tables 
were filled with guests, those who were to form 
the maskers’ company remained but a short time 
at the feast, soon retiring to the rooms prepared 
for them, and from whence there shortly issued a 
medley of mummers of every country, clasa and 
order. 

Observed of all observers was one, a tall, richly- 
dressed Crusader, who, speedily making his way 
up to Avice’s side, whispered : 

“ Accept my homage, pecrless queen ; it is my 
duty as my most heartfelt pleasure to guard you 
from all annoyance.” 

Avice bowed, and, willing to keop up the jest, 
held out her hand that he might touch the tips of 
her fingers; but she drew back angrily, and with 
a haughty motion of her tall figure, as the warrior, 
seizing ber hand, kissed it passionately. 

‘Manners have not been taught thee in the 
East, fair sir,” said an angry voice, and a second 
Crusader stood by Avice’s side. 

“True knights went to the East to fight, not to 
learn the soft manners of a Conrt; methinks our 
fair and dauntless queen knows too well what 
stern stuff a soldier’s heart must be made of to 
take offense at homage, even if more warmly 
offered than the manner of English life permits.” 

“ Faith, your tongue is glib enough, Sir Knight, 
and if the queen takes a fricnd’s counsel, she'll 
banish thee her presence ;” saying which, the 
speaker brought his mask near Avicc’s pretty ear, 
and whispered : 

“Let me guard thee, Avice; thy brother told 
thee my heart’s desire.” 

Avice drew back ; she could not misunderstand 
Dick Skelton, and she dare not encourage him by 
accepting his service, much as at tuat moment 
she longed to do so, and escape from the notice 
the altercation was attracting. 

“Nay,” she said, her voice faltering, and her 
neck showing the blushes her mask hid on her 
cheeks; “’tis unfair. I'll banish no true knight 
my presence without fair reason, but I'll equally 
choose none unknown. Your title, Sir Knight.” 

“Knight of the Lily, your majesty,” and drop- 
ping upon one knee, the Crusader flung open his 
cloak, and showed a water-lily resting upun his 
breast, while up into Avice’s face looked the blue 
eyes that had been “ her heart’s undoing.” 

Things were at a critical pass. Avico, confused 
and startled, was trying to form an answer, when 
@ general rush was made to another apartment, 
and a cry of “‘the wizard” was raised, Avice 
made no attempt tc stand against the current, but 
suffering herself to be borne onward, soon found 
that’she had shaken off at least one of her knights, 
and that only Dick Skelton stood by her side. 
Nor was Dick slow to take advantage of his luck ; 
and right warmly did he plead his cause, heedless 
of the many expostulations Avice made, or the 
amused looks that were cast upon them, until, 
fairly beside herself with vexation and 
Aviee forced her way through the crowd, ao 





walking boldly up to the Knight of the Lily, 
said : 
“J eall upon you to accept your office, air, and 
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Charge you to remain by my side for the rest of 
the evening.” 

Her overwrought feelings gave way, and a low, 
gurgling sob followed her brave h. 

Gently and instantly the stranger knight led 
her through the crowd, now too eager about the 
conjuring tricks of the wonderful Eastern wizard 
to notice aught else, until he took her into an 
empty withdrawing room. 

**I will leave you,” he whispered, “ but first tell 
me you are not angry. I have tried to léave you, 
but fate was too strong for me, Great danger 
threatens you and yours, and I have power to | 
avert it ; but this power has been given me only 
on one condition. I cannot tell you to-night, but 
to-morrow night, if you will meet me in the room 
occupied by Essex, I will. You do not doubt me, 


Up & trap-door, and darted down a stone stair- 
case, followed by Percy and some of the more 

of the servants. On they went, 
through dark passages and vaulted rooms, until 
& gust of cold air and the white light of daylight 
suddenly shone down upon them, and at the same 
moment & woman's voice was heard; and Avice, 
pale as death, with dilated eyes, and hair hang- 
ing disheveled over her ehoulders, stood upon 
the brink of what seemed a living grave. 

Frantic, and beside himself with horror, the 
beggar threw himself upon the confused mass of 
masonry, dragging stone after stone away, shriek- 
ing for help, and calling upon them to save his 
son from a living tomb. 

But no one seemed to heed him. Percy, faint 
and terror-stricken at the sight of his sister, had 





Avice? You must not. Your brother’s honor, 
nay, life itself, depends upon your trusting me. | 
Say you will come, and I'll leave you now.” 

Avice did believe him; what less could she do? 
Even had he not possessed such a mysterious 
power over her heart, was there not enough in the 
idea of danger to her brother to warrant the step, | 
unmaidenly though it might seem to many? So | 
Avice promised, and with a long pressure of the 
fingers, and a caution to her to stay quiet for a | 
time, the knight left her. 

The maskers saw no more of the queen that | 
night ; but Dick Skelton did: for hunting about, | 
be spied her making her escape, and, in spite of 
remonstrance, walked home by her side, silent | 
periorce, and biting his tongue out for very bitter- | 
ness and joalousy: one thing only giving him | 
satisfaction, namely, that he had at least kept | 
the Knight of the Lily away, and seen Avice safely | 
under the home roof. 

Next day Dick, who had all the dogged perse- 
verance of an English nature, rode over to Sled- 
mere, and told his tale to Percy Topham, who, 
being wearied of bed, and doubly wearied of his 
own thoughts and the pricking of conscience that 
had been going on while he lay perforce on his 
back, listened with rising anger, and sent for 
Avice, who, however, refused to appear; and at 
last Dick for very shame’s sake had to go home 
and leave his hopes behind him, 

The day was a long and tedious one for each. 
Percy was irritated by the morning’s talk; Avice 
worried Loth by reason of Dick Skelton’s persecu- 
cution and her brother’s championship of the 
suit, to say nothing of the coming appointment 
she had promised to keep that night. So the 
weary lLours went by, unti’ night came, and with 
it a sudden storm of thunder, wind and rain; so 
that when the trysting-hour drew on, the old 
house rocked and groaned in the arms of the 
wind. 

Wrapping herself in a long black cloak, Avice 
made her way to the ruined portion of the house, 
stepping carefully along the dark corridor, and 
standing irresolute at the door which led to the 
beggar’s room. She had not to wait long; the 
door opened, and Essex stood there, holding a 
bright lamp, and dressed in leathern doublet and 
scarlet hose, 

**Punctual to a minute, sweetheart,” he said, 
reaching out his hand to assist her up the ruined 
steps ; but Avice drew back, bidding him mend | 
his speech, and remember who he spoke to. At 
which he laughed, and bade her choose her own 
way. 

Directly Avice was in the chamber, Essex ex- 
tinguished the light, and sho heard his footsteps 
descending a flight of stone stairs close at hand; 
then came a gust of cold air, next a voice she re- 
cognized as that of the stranger whispered : 

“Pear nothing, I am here to protect you.” 

A handkerchief was then thrown over her face, 
she was lifted in a pair of strong arms, and car- 
riei down what appeared an interminable flight 
of stairs; on and on, through cold passages, until 
at last she was set down and the handkerchief 
taken from her face. 

The room was furnished, brightly lighted, and 
altogether had a look of comtort and habitation, 
though the stone roof showed that it was a vault ; 
and here Avice was leit, there being no sign of 
the arms in which she had been carried so far. 





CNAPTER It. 

Next morning there was consternation in the 
hall; Avice’s chamber was untenanted, her bed 
unslept in. Percy was at his wits’ end, and sum- 
moned every one on the place, man, woman and 
chill, questioning each and all, but without 
eliciting anything that could serve as a clue to 
the mystery. 

In the midst of which, Essex sent a request 
that he might be heard; and accordingly Percy, 
too impatient to await the man’: coming, himself 
sought him out, The beggar-n:.n was in his own 
apartment. 

“You want to know what has become of your 
sister, Percy Topham ?” he said. ‘I can tell you, 
but 1 must be paid for it.” 

Percy, for answer, sprang at the man’s throat. 

* Price!” he cried ; “* yes, thou shalt have this 
prico—the price of a halter—thou cowardly dog. 
Not content with trightening our souls out of our 
bodies—for I've suspected long thou wert at the 
bottom of these devil’s tricks that have made us 
the talk of the country side—thou must needs 4 
carry off an innocent girl. Thou hound, hanging’s 
too good for thee!” 

** Hands off, master, or two will play at that 
game ; hands off, say! I've better right to the 
hall and its belongings than thou hast. Thy 
grandfather cheated mine out of these lands, and 
drove out my father a beggar. I swore I'd have 
my revenge, and so I will.” 

With a sudden wrench he shook Percy off, whose 
hands, weakened by fever, made small odds against 
the strength of his gigantic opponent, who, rear- 
ing bis tall figure, was about to speak, when a re- 

like the loudest thunder shook the room, and 
glut down a aloud of dust from the crumbling 
walla. 

Essex uttered a yell like that of a demon, and 





| Clambered up and was trying to force her away ; 


but the girl only shrieked and struggled, pointing 


| to the ruin, and wringing her hands. The 


paroxysm that had taken possession of Essex 
seemed to pass away; he staid himself suddenly 
in his fruitless task, and looking round upon the 
men, said: 

“You think me mad, sire, but I am not. My 
only son is buried behind that heap of ruin; 
have none of you bowels, that you stand there 


| Open-mouthed while he is dying ?” 


* Now you speak fairly,” cried one of the men ; 
‘we'll do our best;” and accordingly to work 
they went, with gpickax, spade and shovel, show- 
ing such a hearty will that ere many minutes 
were over they had opened a pathway and showed 
the mouth of a dark vault, along which came 
pouring a sulphurous stream of smoke and steam, 
and down which, utterly careless of any danger, 
Essex rushed. There was an intense silence at 
the mouth of the gulf, broken only by the hard 
sobbing breathing of Avice, who was crouching 
down, gazing into the passage. 

At last a faint and distant shout came upon 
their ears ; then another and another, and Percy, 
bidding one of the men not let Avice escape, ran 
down the passage. 

Another minute or two of intense suspense, then 
footsteps, and then Essex and Percy carrying be- 
tween them a death-like body. 

Avice saw it first, and the shriek that broke 
from her lips seemed to bring back the power of 
life to the dying man. 

“Save her! save her!” he moaned, and clasped 
the girl’s hand, as she hung over him, calling him 
by every fond name she could invent; then turn- 
ing: 

**Percy, save him!” she cried; “he has not 
hurt me ; he would have saved you; it was all an 
accident ; take him to the house ; he is dying, per- 
haps ;” and then she began speaking with her 
words of love again, walking along holding his 
hand until they laid him on her brother’s bed, and 
began to dress his wounds. 

Percy sought for Essex, but he was gone, no 
one knew whither; and many days passed before 
the mystery could be explained ; and the explana- 
tion came from the lips of the man so miraculously 
rescued, 

Essex had been no beggar in reality, but the 
descendant of the family who had once possessed 
the hall, and who, believing his ancestors had 
been defrauded of their inheritance, had taken 
a vow of vengeance; and coming down to put 
it into execution in the most feasible way he 
could, fell in with a party of coiners, who had al- 
ready established themselves among the vaults of 
the old house. He and his son joined these men, 
and while the father was plotting the ruin of 
Percy, the son saw and loved Avice, and deter- 
mined to save them ; bribed his father to let him 
obtain an interview with Avice, with the intention 
—so his father thought—of forcing her to be his 
wife, but in reality to save her brother. 

The end we have seen—an explosion in the 
works used by the coiners disclosed the plot, and 
proved the death of the men engaged in the work. 
Essex was never heard of again. His son re- 
covered, but only by dint of Avice’s constant care; 
and as she sat by the bay-window in his sick-room 
day after day, singing softly, and cheering away 
the long hours, I do not think that she ever re- 
gretted that her mysterious lover had turned out 
to be only like other men. 

People wondered at Avice marrying the beg- 
gar’s son, but Dick Skelton, like a noble fellow as 
he was, came to her aid, and held it “that Essex 
was a right good gentleman, who had only played 
the beggar for & time ; and when the “Knight of 
the Lily,” as we may still call him, was able to 
rise from his bed and go up to the court, Dick was 
at his hand to tell his story, and stand his rival’s 
sponsor for his old sweetheart’s sake. 
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BACON’S CASTLE. 


Tue subject of this sketch is an old picturesque 
and historically interesting building, now a country- 
seat in Surrey County, Virginia, situated about seven 
miles south of the James’ River, and fifty miles east 
from Petersburg. It is said to have been fortified asa 
stronghold by Nathaniel! Bacon and his followers during 
their struggle with the Colonial Government in 1676, 
which was called Bacon’s Rebellion. The occasion of 
the outbreak was this, viz.: a hostile tribe of Indians 
were making attacks upon the colony with all the ac- 
.companiments of savage warfare. The means adopted 
by the Governor to repel them were feeble and ineffi. 
cient, and the people everywhere petitioned him to 
allow them to arm themselves and march against their 
enemies in sufficient force to put down all resistance 
and clear the country at once of the marauding hordes. 
Their request was peremptorily denied by the haughty 
Governor, and in consequence Bacon assembled and 
equipped @ body of men, and putting himself at their 
head, marched boldly against the savages, whom he 
completely routed. 

For this patriotic act he and his followers were de- 
nounced by the Governor in a formal proclamation as 
rebels; but the people, sustaining their leader, resisted 
his arrest, and succeeded for a time in regaining their 
lost privileges. At this juncture, Bacon died quile sud. 
den!ly, and his party was soon subdued, and the Gover- 
nor restored to power, in the exercise of which he 
caused twenty-two of the so-celled insurgeuts to be 











pushing some of the ld furniture asido, dragged 


exoculed. 


There are several superstitions connected with this 
building, and stories are rife of its being haunted, and 
of strange sounds and footsteps being heard in its 
spacious halls at night. It is not probable, however, 
that much credence can be attached to such vagaries. 








TURRET BATTERY AT CALLAO, 


PERU. 


Tx science of defsnse in war, like that of 
attack, has undergone gteat advances within the past 
few years. The application of iron in facing batteries 
was one of the innovations introduced successfully in 
Charleston harbor, at the very outset of the war, and 
the principle there exemplified (in placing iron plating 
at an angle to the horizon), was subsequent'y adopted 
in the construction of the Merrimac, and has probably 
received its highest development in the monster Dun- 
derberg. 

The turret rystem was, however, first essayed on the 
water, in the immortal Monitor, and has obtained is 
development in the Puritan, the Dictator, the Monad- 
nock and Miantonomoh. The application of this system 
has often been suggested for land works and defenses 
of harbors, and it is only wonderful that steps have not 
been taken to put it in practice. 

The t approximation to the idea of Monitor 
turrets on land, was made in a hurried and imperfect, 
yet, as the event proved, a very efficient manner, in 
Callao, Peru, previous to the late unsuccessful attack of 
the Spaniards on that port. The suggestion and execu- 
tion were made by Mr. Ernest Malinouski, a Polish en- 
gineer resident in Peru, and who deservedly enjoyed 
the conSdence of Befior Galvez, the late efficient Peru- 
vian War Minister. Lo there gentlemen, jointly—the 
energy, determination and sincere purpose of the one, 
and the intelligence, skill and perseverance of the other 
(working with inadequate materials and unskilled me. 
chanics)—we say to Galvez and Malinouski Callao owes 
its safety, and Peru the glory of having defeated the 
formidable forces of Spain. 

The principal reliances of the Peruvians were on 
some Blakely and other heavy but complicated English 
guns. As the shore at Callao is sandy and loose, it was 
impossibie to construct batteries at all adequate to 
mount heavy guns; Malinouski conceived the idea of 
adopting iron turrets in which to mount and work 
them. The work had to be done on the moment, end 
was, consequently, rude, and the guns had to be fired 
en barbette. But their complicated and all too delicate 
machinery was adequately protected, as the result 
proved. None of the guns were dismounted by the 
heavy fire of the Spaniards. Two were dismounted 
from the ignorance or unskilifulness of the gunners, 
and one turret was silenced by the carelessness of the 
men in dropping a percussion 300-pound shell, which 
exploded witn deadly effect, killing Sefior Galvez. 

The engraving shows the battery of Junin, which 
was most efficient in driving off the Spaniards, 











CHATTANOOGA FROM LOOK-OUT 
MOUNTAIN. 


Tue places where the great battles of the re- | 
bellion were fought will ever retain a historic interest, | 
and few of them will be associated with more that is | 
heroic than Chattanooga. Around this point, as a com- | 
mor centre, both armies revolved, victory perching upon | 
the banuer of each alternately. It will be long before 
the engagement on Look-out Mountain, or ‘‘ Battle of | 
the Clouds,” as it was called, will be forgotten; and | 
Chattanooga bore so important a part, as the base of sup. | 
plies for Sherman's army, before he began his memora- | 
ble march to the sea, that it is now immortalized. } 
Aside from incidents of the war, no !oculity posseses 
more to interest the tourist. Our sketch represents a 
a view from the summit of the mountain, which is | 
1,600 feet high, and commands a view ofone of the finest 
prospects on the continent. From this point no less | 
than seven States can be seen; while the town, nestled in | 
the valley below, and the river, winding gracefully 
around, present a scene of imposing grandeur. Previous 
\0 the war, this was a favorite resort of travelers trom all | 
parts of the Union; and in future it, doubtless, will at- 
tract multitudes desirous of witnessing the scene of some | 





‘of the most heroic deeds the great conflict inspired. 
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THE CREAT FIRE IN JERSEY CITY. 


On the morning of the 19th August Jersey | 
City was visited with one of the most disastrous confla~ 
grations that has occurred im this vicinity for many 
years. An immense amount of property was destroyed 
and at least three persons perished in the flames. The’ 
first intimation of the disaster was en explosion so loud 
as to be heard for some miles, followed immediately by 
the ascent, a hundred feet or more, of 3 column of livid 
flame, accompanied by a dense body of smoke, which 
was rapidly carried by the wind across the river, until | 
it enveloped the whole city, as with s pall, and com 
pletely obscured the sunlight. The fire orizinated on | 
board a schooner lying at the bulkhead of a pier adja- 
cent to two immense wharves, upon which were stored 
thousands of barrels of oil and an immense quantity of | 
tobacco, grain, and other merchandise. The schooner | 
had some five hundred barrels of crude oil on board, with | 
which she was about to leave port. It is stated that | 
one of the hands on board, who, it appears, has mira- 
culously escaped to tell the tale, descended into the | 
hold where the oil was stored for a blacking-brush, | 
which he wished to use on deck. Unable to find itin | 
the dark, he struck a match, which, after using, it is 
presumed he threw from him, still burning. He says | 
in a general way that he saw his danger and escaped, 
from which it may be inferred that the lighted match | 
came in contact with some of the fluid which had leaked | 
from the casks, igniting it. He had but time to | 
shout a warning to those near him and escape himself, 
when a terrific explosion took place, which tore open 
the decks of the schooner, as if they were things of 
parchment, and flung high into the air and sbroad over 
acres cf the surrounding wharves a torrent of flaming oil 
and the burning staves of hundreds of the oil barrels. | 
On all sides there was abundant material for feeding | 
the surging flames. Loaded vessels that could not be | 
towed to a p'ace of safety quickly fell a prey to the de- 
vouring demon. A long train of cars laden with the 
inflammable oil formed in a few minutes a line of fire, 
which quickly communicated to the pier beneath, ren- 
dering all effort to stay the progress of the destructive 
element wholly abortive. 

In fact, the heat was ro intense that it was impossible 
to bring the engines within working distance of tho fire, 
and men gased in sad despair on what they were power- 
less to stay. 

When the flames had supreme control of the vessels, 
the buildings and the cars, the scene was one of terrific 
grandeur. Acres of flame leaped up isto huge clouds 
of inky smoke, which rolled away toward the north- 








east. Men and women rushed to the place in crowds, 


frightened from their dwellings by the repeated ez- 
plosions, and by the volumes of flame which followed 
each, threatening to consume the city if unchecked in 
their career, Efforts were made by the Police and 
others to approach the wharves, that they might save 
life in danger, but the burning shed shut out all possi 

bility of this. 

During the whole day the fire raged with unceasing 
fury, and only subsided when its work of ruin was 
complete. r 

The scene presented at night was simply one of black- 
étied rtiins, charred piles, twisted and bent iron. and 
the piles of consuming rubbish always to be fouod at 
large fires. The schconer, the primary cause of the 
disaster, sti.] sent forth columne of flame, and smoke of 
inky blackness, proceeding from her lower tier of off 
casks. Occasionally bright and heavy sheets of flame 
were puffed upward as the fire reached some new de- 
posit of oil, but no danger was to be apprehended there- 
from, for the vicinity, for blocks adjoining, was nothing 
but smouldering ruins. Two steam engines were re- 
tained on the ground all n'ght, and their streams were 
directed upon the hulk of the schooner, which was 
burned to the waters edge. 

A number of vessels, fully loaded, were lying at the 
wharves, just ready to sail. These, with their cargoes, 
were entirely consumed. The entire loss is estimated 
at two millions of dollars, avd but for a favorable abange 
in the wind would have proved much greater. 

Such was the intense heat of the flames that, with the 
exception of a few charred timbers forming part of the 
gaunt skeletons of the wharves, everything consumable 
was eaten up by the fire. Uuvlike the debris of an ordi- 
nary fire, theré are no piles of balf-burned timber or in- 
dications left of the form of the immense buildings 
which so lately stood thereon. Over two acres are 
covered with ashes, and lying symmetrically upon these, 
the hoops of the ten thousand barrels as they fell, each 
one twisted like the figure eight, half calcined, and 
covered as if with a reldish rust. The iron rails of the 
track which led down to the wharf are twisted from the 
sleepers, half-burned beneath them. Further on the 
wheels and axles and springs of the forty cars lie in 
long line of shapeless ruin, but with got a particle of 
wood near them, nor anything but the impalpab‘e gray 
powder which once was wood, and which now yises in 
a cloud with the slightest puff of wind. 


OUR BASE BALL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue subject of our illustration this week is 
Mr, Charles J. Smith, of the Atlantic Club of Brooklyn, 
the champion club of the Uriged States. The history 
of this noted bas-ball organization would make an in- 
teresting volume without doubt, for the club has grown 
with the game, last season witnessing the Atlantic nine 
without compeers as practica' exemplars of the attract- 
ive features of our national sport, while the game never 
before reached so near perfection, The championship 
in base-ball, it may be as well to state, is a tille ayamled 
by custom alone, there being nothing of the kind ae. 
cognized by the National Association, and we trost 
there never will be, for undoubtedly the result of such 
official recognition would be the extension of the pes- 
nicious influences which now surround the contests for 
the coveted laurels. The Atlantics were the first club 
to assume the title, or rather allow it to be thrust upon 
thom, their unvaried success, season after season, from 
1857 up to 1862, and afterward during 1864 and 1666, 
leading to their being tacitly acknowledged as the 
champion club of the country, But, as we before re- 
marked, this topic would afford intores'ing matier 
for a volume, ard as we are limited in apace to less than 
a column, we must recur to the subject of our sketch, 
viz: the representative man of the champiot pine of 
the Atlantic Club, 

“Charley Smith,” es he is familiarly called, is, id 
many respects, a mode) ball-player, for there is not a 
position in the game he cannot ably fill; but he is espe- 
cially “at home’’ on the third base, and as a player in 
this important position he stands unrivaled. A swift 
and accurate thrower, full of pluck in facing the “ hot- 
t-st” kind of balls, a sure and safe hitter, thoroughly 
posted in the points of the game, earnest and vigorous in 
his movements from the first to the last innings of 
the game, and, though always on the qui vive to 
avail himself of every legitimate advantage in a 
close contest, still always playing on the “square,” 
scorning to to take an illib.ral or unfair advantage, 
Charley has won for himself an enviable reputation aa 
the finest general player in the United States, and we 
think him fully entitled to the honor. Asa cricketer, 
too, he would take high rank, being next to the lamented 
Creighton in his capacity, as far as phys'cal qualifications 
are concerned, for excelling in that game, practice being 
ali he requires to entitle him to a high position in au 
American eleven. It is scarcely necessary, however, to 
further describe his characteristics, for the ball -player 
who has not seen him play must have had very limited 
opportunities of witnessing the finest contests known 
in the history of base-ball. Before we close, however, 
by way of illusiration of his manly style o: play, 
we will mention one litile incident occurring in ap 
exciting game at Bedford, on the old Atlantic grounds, 
some years ago, the contestants in which were his club 
and the Mutuals. It was getting dak, and the “ point” 
of play was to delay the game, so as to throw the 
decision back to the close of the previous innings, when 
the victory would have been necessa:ily awarded to the 
Atlantics. Both parties had lost sight of fair play, in 
the excitement of the contest, and were resorting tos 
style of tactics not now in vogue except among the 
“roughs” of the fraternity—ot which there are but 
few. Two hands were out, and no effort was being 
made to put the third hand of the Mutuals out, as 
thereby the victory must have gone to the Mutusis; 
seeing how openly this thing was being done, Smith, 
thinking more of the credit of his club than the mere 
victory, and not being influenced by the betting 
fraternity, went up and touched tLe Mutual player, who 
was walking home between second and third bases, 
thereby ending the game. A manly act like this re- 
dounds more to the credit of a man than the most 
brilliant act of fielding, and to a club more than a dozen . 
victorics. 








+. 

Actina on Instructions.—As a proof of 
Ausirian unpopularity in Venetia, it is related thats 
ballet-dancer at Venice, while dancing at the theatre 
there, had a bouquet thrown her, tied with a ribbon in 
the Italian colors. She immediately kissed the ribbun, 
which created tremendous cuthusiasm amouyst the 
audience, Alter the periormance she was called to the 
police office, and sharply reprimanded for this act of 
patriotism. She excused berseif by saying that in kissing 
the bouque: sie Lad only joliowed the universal custow 
on such occasions; but the authorities would not accept 
this excuse, and told her that another time she shuuid 
not kiss the bouquct, but trea! it under foot. The 
following evouing another bouquet was thrown, and 
the dancer, in compliance with ber instructions, trod 
it under foot, again amici frantic applause. The ribbon 
round the bouquet was, however, this time not red, 
green and white ribvon, but black aad yellow—the 
colors of Ausiria. 
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TO-MORROW. To the lady who came as dame com yzan| 8 long ride to the sea-shore, and Uncle Dan fol-| prudent. I believe she has no feeling—no emo 


To-monnow, yea, to-morrow. Arch deceiver, 
Upon the present, cold and unillumed, 

Dnlured by thee, I stand, an unbeliever, 
Whofe faiths thy treacherics have all en- 

tombed. . 

Did I not woo thee, ere the hour of passion 
Had rent to naught the gossamer of love, 

With hopes as pure as any that sliall fashion 
Themselves to deeds unmentionable above, 

To-morrow ? 


To-morrow, yea, to-morrow. Vain and shallow, 
I followed thee when fame was all thy bait, 
And failure plowed, and scorn engrained the 
fallow 
Of my stung soul with unbelief and hate. 
A fool untaught, afar I saw thee glitter, 
And big with trade, I gambled on the mart 
For dross as worthless as the truth is bitter 
That it and I eternally shall part, 
To-morrow. 


To-morrow, yea, to-morrow. O betrayer 
Of all the trusts that molder in the past, 
I fain would woo thee with an humble prayer, 
And gain thy first, best promises at last ; 
But ever on my soul a nameless terror, 
And ever in my ears a demon’s laugh, 
Evoke the consciousness of damning error— 
Iinow thou art Creation’s Epitaph, 
To-morrow. 


To-morrow, yea, to-morrow. When high heaven 
Is shriveled up like some gold-lettered scroll, 
The clay, no longer pulsed with earth’s gross 

leaven, 
Shall fall like rags unheld ; and stari, the soul, 
Upon the brink of fast receding matter, 
Where temples reel, and climbless mountains 


nod, 
Shall view perforce the awful hands which shatter, 
Behold, at last, in Lucifer or God, 
To-morrow. 








Madeline’s Marriage ; 


oR, 


THE STEPDAUCHTER. 


CHAPTER IX.—DISCOVERIES, 
Mapetrxe’s napkin felt very heavy, as she took 
it up at the breakfast-table the following morning, 
and out of its folds fella pair of Etruscan bands, 
linked together with « card, on which Cyril had 
penciled his ‘Merrie Christmas.” 
By-and-by, as she sat turning them on her 





pretty wrists, in a picased, idle way, the donor 
came, and langhed at her thanks, and took her off 
to church, and afterward dined with her. 

This was pleasant, yet, somehow, Cyril made 
her feel deficient. When the people she taught 
for told her she didn’t know enough to keep the 
situation, she hadn’t cared. But it was different 
now. And there was absolutely nothing she could 
talk of, neither books, nor travels, nor art—not 
even gossip. She took compliments in earnest— 
which is unpardonable; and she was conscious and 
embarrassed by her ignorance, which was un- 
comfortable, 

Feeling this, and half resentful because of it, 
she took care to make herself as pretty as possible 
for the opera, with a feminine spirit of spite, 
which takes refuge in personal charms, and for- 
gives all slights but the slight of tiem. 

It was, perhaps, Madame Violette’s taste, rather 
than her own, which selected the peari-colored 
poplin, trimmed with poinie, tle white cloak and 
the laeé bonnet with a face brimming of May- 
flowers—just one spray ; but it was faultless. 

Cyril brought her a bouquet of japonicas—all 
white, for his own credit. He wasa little startled 
to find her so pretty. 

Lotte Verrell, a gorgeous, tropical-tinted girl, 
who was as mach in love with Uyril as it wae 
proper for a belle to be with any one, said Mrs. 
Hellens was ravishing—like a Parisian toy—and 
drove out next morning to Desir to see her, and 
insisted on having her company for New Year's 
Day. 

Theee holidays were anepoch. Madeline hadn't 
the least confidence in herself, which made her 
matronly title rather absurd; nevertheless she 
was new, and people admired her. She watched 
Cyril. One mglt, after the dansanie, when some of 
the gentlemen were rather familiarly attentive, and 
Mrs, Antone, who was authority in female beauty, 
expressed a somewhat pointed admiration, she 
fancied Cyril looked grave. She said nothing; 
but the next afternoon, when he had ridden out 
for a few moments, and was sitting with her, a 
tulle an imported affair, happened to 
be brought in from Madame Violette’s. 

“J shall not take it,” she said, quietly, as the 
Frenchwoman shook out the skirt, the delicatest, 
clondiest thing conceivable. 

“Tt is certainly pretty,” Cyril said, after the 
woman had gone. “Didn't it suit you?” 

“ Yes,” she hesitated ; “ but——” 

“What?” he asked. 

“Tam not going to any moro parties at pres- 
ent.” 

She fancied he looked relieved. 

“ But why not?” 


| ® young and beautiful woman. Her physique was 





She glanced up, shyly. 

“1 fancy,” she said, “ that I should like to study 
some, and take my time up that way.” 

“Going to turn bluv-stocking, eh ?” with a care- 
less air, 

She was the least bit disappointed that he took 
no more interest. But it did not change her de- 
termination. 

Miss Verrell, seized with some slight com- 
punctions lest she had admitted a rival into the 


Held, took special pains to hunt up a governess down, the sudden sea-breeze tore them avart and 
for ber “dear, naughty friend, who would not | rioted through the rooms. 


come to her grand birthday bal” 


} rounded enchantingly; a soft glow suffused her 


| rosy lace clouded the couches and the beds, and 


Madeline said : 

**Of course, I shall never know much about 
music now, but it will amuse me, you know, to 
take lessons,” 

“ Certainly. 
shall sing,” 

** And I don’t suppose I shall ever go to Europe, 
but I might as well learn a little German and 
French.” 

After this the days passed quietly enough. She 
sat, as usual, for an hour with herhusband. This 
became a habit, though it was very rarely he 
recognized her, After that were her les- 
sons, her drive when it was fine, a fow visits, 
and a cultivated and sensible companion for the 
long evenings. Twice a week Cyril came out to 
tea. Insensibly he felt her improvement, 

“For what are you making yourself so attrac- 
tive?” he asked, with e kind of abrupt displea- 
sure, one day. 

It hurt her, She turned away from him with- 
out replying. 

By-and-by he followed her, 

“Forgive me for that ?” he said, penitently. 

“It was nothing,” she answered, a little proudly. 

** You will forget it while I am gone ?” 

**Gone!” 


Madame has a sweet voice; she 


“Yes, I am no good here. I am going 
abroad.” 

“ This is sudden,” 

“Jen.” 


‘Is there anything—any trouble ?” she faltered, 
**betweon Lotte Verrell and you ?” 

““‘7hat an absurd idea, Mrs, St. Hellens,” he 
answered, with annoyance, 

** Forgive me!” 

“Now we are even,” he laughed; “we have 
askea one another’s pardon.” 

* Yes——” 

“Only that I am a wretch to offend you; and 
you are always—an angel,” 

His face was troubled and excited. 

** What is wrong, Cyril? Tell me, won’t you?” 
and she laid her hand on his arm. 

He looked down in her face a moment, and 
shuddered at her touch. Then he strode a few 
times up and down the floor, 

““Texpect to get off to-morrow,” he said, in a 
husky voice, stopping near her, “and I'll say 
good-by to-night,” 

She looked at him in wonder. Taking the hand 
he stretched out, she found it as cold as ice. 





It was all over so rapidly, that he left her where 


| he had wrung her hand at parting, paralyzed with 


surprise, 

The next morning his servant brought her a | 
little note and a package, containing an exquisite 
Parian statuette. The note bade her another 
good-by—said he got off at noon, He wanted a 
medallion of Clytie which she had, in exchange 
for this Aphrodite he sent. That was ail. 

The months slipped along uneventfully after 
that. The carly, tender-tinted spring-days, with 
a heaven of violets in the grass, and a sangerfest 
of bird-songs in the forest, coloring the Villa 
Desir like a Claude, came seething with promise, 
and deepening through the delicious hours into 
the still perfection of a Southern June. Then 
here was just one'little line from Cyril: “Iam 
at Paris, Mrs, St. Hellens. You must not spend 
the summer at Desir,” with no other word Sr sigr. 

She twisted the note in her fingers, sitting 
under the oaks, on the very bench where she had 
heard tlie story of the St. Hellenses, and wondered 
for the hundredth time what had sent Cyril away 
so suddenly. 

The Verrells and the Antones were off for the 
Adirondacks before the month ended. Loite 
affected Mrs. St. Hellens since Cyril’s departure ; 
she was quite in earnest that her pauvre petite 
chat should not be left behind. The heat, she 
said, would be unendurable a few weeks thence. 

Madeline smiled dreamily. 

“T be'ieve,” she said, * I shall rather thrive in 
it. Ihave a pleasing sense of vegetating and ex- 
panding since the warm weather came.” 

“Mon amie! you are a perfect prude! What 
earthly diffefence can your absence make to your 
husband ?” 

** None whatever.” 

* And yet you will not go ?” 

“Ho.” 

“ What shall I bring you from New York ?” 

* Oh, nothing.” 

**T can’t understand you at all, my love. Good- 
b Bad 

7 . . s a > 

As Madeline had said, she rather throve and 
expanded through the summer. Her habit of life 
settled into an evenness which demanded very 
little exertion. One day repeated another, and in 
the calm, she acquired that full, delicious con- 
sciousness of existence which belongs of right to 


of that sort which, under any circumstances, de- 
velops late. It needed the languor and repose, 
the influence and impressions of fruition which 
the season brought, and she appropriated that 
subtle stimulant of lush and feculent growths, 
which is poison to some systems, with profit. 

Her tastes lapsed into indulgent indcolence. 
The noon siesta and the perfumed bath became 
necessities. She wore the airiest fabrics, cobweb 
mulls and filmy organdies, with daintiest of linens 
and laces ; the finest, flimsiest stockings, with 
soupeon of a sandal for her tiny feet, ‘and h 
heavy hair in cool, compact braids. Her form 


skin ; she added an inch or so to her height ; the 
severe contour of her features softened a shade : 
an expressive and brilliant languor deepened the 
beauty of her large eyes. The cool, quiet house 
assimilated itself with her moods. Draperies of 


hung with motionless lightness before the doors 
and windows. Through the day, till toward sun- 





Sometimes she went off with her gouvernante for 


lowed them in their rambles by the moonlight 
along the beach, the salt wind damping their 
dresses as the tide and the surf boomed in. She 
read and dreamed, and succeeded to her inherit- 
ance of womanhood. 

In the autumn Mrs, Donivon came to Desir on 
@ visit. The Verrells and the others returned 
with ‘he frost. 

** Mon Dieu !” said Antone, bowing to Madeline, 
as she drove past him with her mother, ‘ what 
has happened to Mrs. St. Hellens—she is posi- 
tively dazzling!” 

In the “wing” there had been no changes. 
The year had been like the year of a dream. 

The master of Desir, so weirdly old and fragile, 
slept on under his spell, and Simon, like an am- 
bassador of the evil genii who had enchanted him, 
kept his vigilant watca. 

Mrs. Donivan’s proud face glittered with exult- 
ation at Madeline’s position and surroundings. 

“My darling,” she said, ‘why did you never 
write me of all this luxury and elegance which 
you control ?” 

*Didn’t I, mamma?” she answered, indiffer- 
ently. 

“You have everything, Madeline, which heart 
could desire. I could not have asked more for 
you. And you are so prudent, too, my child. Few 
girls could have borne themselves as you have in 
your position. I am very proud of you.” 

She raised her eyelids slowly, not understand- 
ing wholly what her mother meant. 

“*Mr, Hylder was at Brierville for a fortnight in 
August,” continued Mrs. Donivon, ‘ He has im- 
proved, too; and he talks of you. Why, Made- 
line, do you know that he was sincerely in love 
with you?” 

Madeline smiled, but in a weary, vague sort of 
way. 

** And,” added Mrs. Donivon, “if things had 
not come about as they did, it would not have 
been——” 

‘Oh, mamma, pray do not talk of it 

‘Yon have never told me anything of Mr. St. 
Hellens’s adopted son, my dear. What sort of a 
person is he?” the motaer inquired, changing 
he subject. 

** Why, a very nice person, mamma,” said the 
daughter, a little restlessly. 

** Ts he staid, or dissipated, or how, dear?” 

“Why, not at all, mamma,” was the indefinite, 
uneasy answer, as Mrs. St. Hellens moved away, 
and terminated the conversation. 

After the holidays Mrs. Donivon wenthome. In 
Mr. St. Hellens’s apartments the Christmas music 
and the altar and the dumb importunity of the 
sick man’s eyes repeated themselves. No more. 
The seasons followed just the same. It was three 
years since the Christmas Eve when Madeline had 
first hung the walls of Desir with holly, and 
Christmas Eve had come again. About dark her 
bedroom was a-blaze with lights. The toilet-table 
was heaped with a glittering confusion; over the 
bed lay a velvet dress. In a fauteuil, before the 
ong mirror, Madeline sat in her white pegnoir, 
handling the pearls in a jewel-case with idle criti- 
cism, while Hebe, on her knees, was lacing her 
mistress’s delicate satin boots. 

“‘T’'d like mighty well to see Miss Lotte’s Christ- 
mas tree myself,” said the girl, in a semi-aside, 

“‘ Hebe,” said Mrs. St. Hellens, “can you keep 
a secret ?” 

“Laws, yes, Mis’ Mad'line, you might know-——” 

** You're sure, Hebe ?” impressively. 

“Just as sure as I bo that you’se gwine to look 
like a picture in that yer dress, Mis’.” 

Madeline smiled. 

** Well then, Hebe, you shall seo a Christmas 
tree to-morrow. I have one loaded with presents 
for every one of you.” 

**Oh, Mis’ Mad’line |” 5 

“ And what do you suppose yours will be ?” 

**Couldn’t tell for my life, Mis’,” said the girl, 
with. sparkling eyes, “’thout it might be—a— 
white——” 

“You're very good at guessing, Hebe; it’s a 
wedding-dress and vail,” and the mistress of 
Desir looked with a wondering, half-longing curi- 
osity into the radiant face, shy and sparkling with 
asort of happiness which was all a mystery to 
her. 





CHAPTER X.—RTEFS. 


Miss Vernet had made her customary Christ- 
mas party larger, and hence more brilliant than 
usual, this year, and the rooms were thronged 
when Mrs. St. Hellens entered. Her black velvet 
dress, with its heavy train, became her admirably. 
At the last moment sho had taken off the pearls, 
which had been bought by her mother’s induce- 
ment, and sent to the green-house for a japonica 
for ber hair. Her neck and arms were bare— 
dazzling and perfect. She had grown accustomed 
to a certain routine of society, and moved in it 
with easy indifference. Polite, attentive, seldom 
animated, rarely interested, never betrayed into 
looking happy or excited, her manner was won- 
dered at by one sex and applauded by the other. 

She stood that night in her queenly calm talk- 
ing with Antone. The band began a redowa, 

*“ Just one round,” he begged. 

She laid her bouquet on the pier, and they 
whirled away. 

“* Very handsome, isn’t she ?’’ said a gentleman, 
watching Ler. 

She was certainly graceful. Her pure skin 
never flushed like that of the other dancers. Her 
head, a trifle drooped, in its old way, under the 
weight of her, gold-threaded hair—dancing, as 
though she was redeemed, for the moment, from 
marble, and would go back to her trance when 
the music ceased. 

“To think of her being tied to that old dotard!” 
responded him to whom the observation was 
addressed. 

** As discreet, too, as if she was fifty.” 

“Yes. I've watched her these three years— 
have never seen s look which could be called im- 





tional capacity, as they say.” 

“Or else she broke her heart before she mar- 
ried St. Hellens.” 

A stranger near the two listened indifferently~ 
till he heard the name: 

“IT beg your pardon, gentlemen,” bowing and 
approaching them; “but is Mrs. Henri St. Hel- 
lens here? I haven't scen her.” 

“That is her, sir,” one of the talkers said, 
stiffly. ‘* The one in black.” 

“Ah !”"—the intruder’s breath came hard—"Yes, 
I see; thank you.” 

He fell back with the crowd. The hem of the 
velvet just brushed him as the dancers glided 
past, a faint odor from a japonica floated about 
him. He folded his arms, dropped his head, 
standing in the shadow, and watched her. 

The redowa ended. She left Antone, and a few 
moments after waltzed with somebody else. Then 
a few turns np and down the floor with another, 
and she was leaving the sala, He extricated him- 
self from the crowded corner, and followed. She 
had taken her seat in a smail room. There were 
two or three persons directly in front of the divan, 
and before he could make his way between them 
she had raised her eyes and recognized Cyril St. 
Hellens, 

A look shot over her faco—a rare look—and 
faded, 

She smiled with simple, pleased welcome, and 
held her hand out quietly. 

‘“* This is a great surprise!” she said, with such 
composure, that one might have thought it no 
surprise at all. 

“Tt is to mo,” he explained, sceming to make 
an effort to clear his brows of their kirss, “I 
came in town about ten, and as that was too late 
to go to Desir, I went to the club that night to 
hear the news, and there met Gordon, who iusist- 
ed on bringing me here.” 

** You have seen Lotte?” 

**No—no one but you.” 

** Well, you'll have time for the rest now. 
about going.” 

**So early ?” 

** One o’clock is invariably my hour.” 

The group had fallen back a little in some sur- 
prise at this meeting. Cyril had taken his seat 
upon the divan. 

**My father ?” he asked, lowering his tone, 

“We sce no change.” 

*‘T suppose not. Simon, you know, has written 
semi-monthly,” 

“Ant” 

‘Tt seems as if I had been away an ctern ity.” 

**Tt is nearly three years.” 

“Truce. How weil you remember.” 

** Tt is all I have to do.” 

**You mingle some redowas with remem- 
brance ?”—speaking interrogatively, with a kind of 
sTim sareasm. 

**T have followed your advice.” 

** Because it was my advice ?” 

** You lave learned your catechism in Paris, it 
seoms.?’ There was tle slightest hauteur—like 
the dignity of a Greck goddcss—in her manner. 

Pardon me. I believe I was catechising you. 
I am so anxious to hear all about you.” 

“1 have nothing to withhold ;” she smiled, 
rising. 

**Shall [ not accompany yon home ?” 

“Oh, no. Good-night. Lotte dispenses with 
formalities on account of my having no escort, so 
I go directly to the dressing-room,” 

She bowed, inclusively, to those aroundher, and 
was gone before Cyril St. Hellens had half realized 
the meeting—the manner, the change, the con- 
sequences, 

The next morning he was early at Desir. Mado 
line was alone. It really required the daylight to 
show how greatly she hadimproved. Her former 
crude beauty was refined to a variableness, a mo- 
bility and control, which first dazzled by its per- 
fection, and afterward infatuated by its delicate 
and subtle changes, 

She was not over-talkative, but the fine, sympa- 
thetic discrimination she exhibited, excited con- 
versation. And above all, she was that uncommon 
creation—a woman of the world, whose heart is 
fresh—kept liko a lily encrinite in its marble 
mold. 

“You are rather changod,” sho said to Cyril, 
as they sat, that Christmas morning, in the room 
where he had once dreaded a tée-ii-tée with his 
father’s wife, 

“And you, Mrs. St. Hellens”—with an affecta- 
tion of gayety—“you fairly stunned me last 
night.” 

‘* Havo you not become enough of a Parisian to 
refrain from telling a Jady that she is growing 
old?” with the slightcst arch of her brows, 

“You are moquese, You are an apotheusis of 
your former self!” 

“You extricate yourself admirably,” she an- 
swered. 

‘“*T shall not bandy compliments with you,” said 
Cyril, seriously. 

**T would much rather you would not,” witb 
significance. 

There was something about her that chilled 
him, The glitter was all frost-work, And yet he 
lingered—talking of idle things, travel—what 
not. 

He busied his mind contriving pretexte and ar- 
guments for insuring her society. She mut hear 
“Semiramide” the following night. She must 
ride with him—she took too little exercise. “lo 
would come out again in the evening with a noval 
she had not seen, 

But the morning subsequent to “‘ Semiramide ” 
Miss Verrell drove to Desir. 

“You were really charming last night,” she 
said. “I never saw you with colar,” 

A suspicion of scorn crossed Madeline’s face 
and subsided. Miss Lotte was so intimate, she 
might take libertics. 

“How do you think Cyril St. Hellens is look- 
ing?” she asked next. 

“ Very well,” indifferently. 
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“ Mon amie,” said Miss Verrell, in a confidential 
way, “‘ I want yon to contradict an on dit.” 

“Iam not much interested by on dis.” 

“But they say,” narrowing her eyes in a feline 
way, to watch the better, “that somebody went 
abroad, three years ago, because he was in love” 
—drawling the words—“ with Mrs. St. Hellens.” 

The narrow eyes saw a scarlet spot in one of 
Madeline’s checks, no more, and that but a 
minute, 

** Theard,” she answered, carelessly, “ that it 
was because somebody was in love with Miss 
Verrell that he tore himself away.” 

“You knew better,” sharply. 

“Did I?” with languid surprise at the other's 
excitement. 

“Yes—or you may know now. 
nothing ——-” 

“Tt doesn’t interest me particularly to know it.” 

“You are so bizarre /” Misa Verrell coughed, 
choking back her half-betrayal. ‘But what a 
stay Iam making! and that reminds me of my 
errand, I met St. Hellens as I was coming out, 
which put all this nonsense into my head, and 
told him I was going to bring you in town with 
me to spend the afternoon ; whereupon he agreed 
to come to dinner. Now you needn’t refuse——” 

**T must to-day.” 

“Pshaw! You're offended at what I’ve said.” 

*T am not.” 

“Ah, docome? I shall never forgive you.” 

“Oh, yes you will.” 

* And what excuse can I give him” 

“Him!” Mrs. St. Hellens’s lips writhed. “The 
game I’ve given you—if any.” 

“That's none at all.” 

Very well.” 

“You are so provoking. Well, I don’t care!” 
with a little satirical laugh. ‘I shall have Cyril 
to myself. I believe I'll renew our flirtation. I 
think he's elegant—vastly improved!” and the 
young lady departed. 

As for Madeline, the shaft had struck home. 
Bhe put her hands to her throat, as if the bit of 
bright velvet about it was choking her, and her 
heart beat so hard that she thought she should 
suffocate. The blood, which she had kept back 
with a mighty effort, blazed in her cheeks, and 
she cowered as though to escape some threaten- 
ing degradation. 

She went to the piano—her voice was gone ; the 
sewing she picked up slipped through her fingers 
and slid to the floor. She could do nothing the 
live-long day but think and suffer. 

In the early twilight she sat in her old seat 
before the fire, with her hands shut nervously in 
her lap, thinking still—trying to keep down the 
tumult long enough to realize clearly what was 
before her. When the door opened presently, she 
expected it was Miss Lasselles joining her for the 
evening, and a little shiver of disgust at the idea 
of companionship—scrutiny—went over her. The 
person who entered did not advance, getting ac- 
customed, it might be, to the shadowy room. 
Mrs. St. Hellens straightened herself and turned. 

** Cyril!” she exclaimed, in a scared, imperious 
way, in the manner of a threat one utters ina 
fright, “‘what are you doing here?” And then, 
trying to clear her hoarse voice, ‘I thought you 
were to dine with Miss Verrell?” keeping her eyes 
on him as she half turned in her chair, as though 
in terror. 

“Bo I have,” he said, grimly glancing around. 
‘Are you alone, Mrs, St. Hellens?” dwelling 
unconsciously, unpleasantly, upon her name, 
closing the door and keeping his hand on the 
knob. 

* As you see ;” she sank back in the chair, epeak- 
ing a little haughtily. 

“Forgive me!” His voice was unstrung. He 
walked forward, slowly. 

“ For what?” half withholding the question as 
she asked it, 

“For being the dupe of a mischievous woman, 
and for acting like a fool,” he answered, reck- 
lessly. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

*In that case I should think yon had to make 
peace with yourself—not me,” she retorted, with 
constraint. 

“ You know nothing about it?” 

“* No—I do not.” 

He leaned against the mantel, and looked 
steadily into her face, which was raised, utterly 
controlled, to his. He said: 

“You refused to dine with Miss Verrell, know- 
ing that I was going there to meet you-—” and 
stopped. 

* Yos,” she assented, icily. 

There was a break in the bitterness of his tone. 

“And she pat it into my head that you took 
the opportunity to entertain some one whom you 
did not wish me to meet here.” 

He hurried through with the explanation, 
snatching his breath. 

The firelight flared into Madeline’s face ; it was 

very white—deadly white—like hoar frost, in its 
oom posure, 
“By whatrightd Miss Verrell insinuate that 
Ido anything I am ashamed of?” she asked, so 
calmly that she deceived him; and then, break- 
ing down, with a hysterical choking in her throit, 
and speaking in a higher key, folding and un- 
folding her hands, excitedly: “‘Go to her this 
minute! Tell her I will not endure such things 
from either of you! Go to her! Ask her what 
she means!” 

“Tt was my fault,” Cyril began—* mine alone. 
I told you,” speaking penitently, “‘that I had 
acted like a fool. I don’t know how I dare mis- 
trnst you. I was so disappointed not to meet 
you.” He stooped towardher. “ Why was it that 
you dij not come?” he asked, in a coaxing, depre- 


eatory tone. 

“ Because I would not,” she answered, excited 
and displeased. 

“TI would to heaven I had never come home!” 
he muttered. 

“I would you had not.” 


There was 





The words broke impetuously from her lips. In 
an instant sho would have been only too glad to 
recall them. 
an ine!” His voice was very solemn—very 

iW. 

He had never called her that before. It was 
unpardonable that he should, She shivered. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. “Has this 
contemptible gossip troubled you so?” in a tone of 
tender, protecting pity. 

She shook with a nervous chill. She clinched 
the arms of the great chair with her little hands, 
trying, vainly, not to stir, 

“Why, Madeline!” he said, wonderingly, his 
voice not free from a thrill of delight and exulta- 
tion, “‘ you do not care for what they say——” 

“Tdo—Ido! Such talk dishonors me.” 

** Heavens, Madeline! what a word you use!” 





He looked at her with a wild passion leaping into | 
his eyes. “Take the word back, child,” he said, | 
fiercely, after a minute, “for I tell you that the | 
talk is trath.” 

“* Hush !” she cried, the monosyllable shivering | 
upon her lips into a faint shriek. 

“It is too late,” he answered, in a rapid, reck- 
less tone ; “it is too late! I love you, and you 
know it.” 

A dumb cry of anguish and protest parted Mrs. | 
St. Hellens’s lips. She covered her white face with 
her hands, cowering, helplessly, before him. 

“* We have gone too far now not to understand 
each other”—triumphing, in his man’s fashion, at 
what himself had accomplished, and scoring his 
own doings to destiny. “It was because I loved 
you that I left you,” he went on, passionately, 
“TI tried—I tried to forget you; and when my 
desire to see you became unsupportable, I came 
back.” He set his lips together, grimly, drawing 
himself up to his height, his face stamped with a 
sort of savage delight at the thought that the 
words were said ; priding himself, in his way, that 
he had forborne to say them sooner, or to sa jy more 
of them now. 

She was powerless to command his silence, 

“* What have you done ?” she asked, in a hoarse 
tone of despair. 

He was silent, standing aloof, his eyes glued to 
her face. The blood, which had curdled an instant 
in her veins, flowed again in the pause, 

7 You must never utter—never think—such 
things again,” she said, in a slow, hopeless way. 

The words fell leadenly into his heart. Her 
strength and decision roused with his silence. 

* Cyril”— turning her blanched face to his, and 
meeting his eyes—‘ you must go away from here.” 

He started. Through it all he had been brave 
enough to refrain from wrenching from her any 
avowal of his love’s return. That had been much, 
he thought. He had forborne, he had abided by 
this sacrifice to their position; but she—she 
yielded nothing |! 

** Madeline !” he cried, in a piercing tone— oh, 
Madeline”—holding his hands out toward her, in a 
pitiful, pleading way—* you do not mean ——” 

“Yes—yes—I mean it! You are to goaway. 1 
will not see you.” Her eyes were blazing with ex- 
citement. She got up, walking away from him, 
with an involuntary gesture of fear. 

Ho ;:! 

** Tell me,” he said, fiercely, “did you guess this 
before I went away ?” 

“No, no!”’—placing herself before him, tryi 
to forbid him, — 

“Then, Madeline,” he cried, exultingly, “if I 
could conceal my love from you, do you not think 
1 could conceal it from the world?” 

** That is not it,” she answered, very low. 

His heart fired—a step nearer—he caught her 
hands! She did not struggle, as he expected, 
grasping them hard, but left them passively in 
his. With the shadows settling around her, 
facing him, thrilling, commanding him, her voice 
deep, vibrant, passionately sweet, she said, lin. 
geringly : 

** Go, Cyril, if you love me.” 

For a bewildered, unsteady instant, intoxicated 
with her implied assurance, he looked at her, not 
understanding the power she was exercising over 
him. Then, with a sudden sound—scarcely a moan— 
his hold on her wrists loosened—her hands dropped 
heavily from his grasp. The dark and the silence 
thickened ; the shadowsswayed. The parlor door 
was softly opened. A step clanged through the 
hall, down the steps, along the gravel. 

Madeline St. Hellens stretched her arms, wea- 
rily, undefinedly forward, and fell in a swoon 
upon the floor. 








Mud Volcanoes. 


Tr is not a pleasant idea—that of a sluggish tor- 
rent of exceedingly dirty water, or thin paste, 
issuing from a crack in the earth, and gradually 
building up a conical hill of mud of a dirty black 
color, cracked all over when dry, and too slimy to 
give foothold while moist. There is in it none of 
the dignity of danger, none of the grandeur that 
belongs to a sudden outburst of smoke accom- 
panied by the roaring of subterranean artillery, 
and a current of white-hot lava threatening to 
destroy a town some miles distant. A mud vol- 
cano is decidedly tame and repulsive compared 
to a volcano of the ordinary kind. 

And yet a real honest eruption of a mud vol- 
cano, and the result seen in a large district where 
such phenomena have been frequent, and have 





lasted a long while, is an event worth recording, 
and not without a good deal of interest of its own. 
The nearest instances we have of mud volcanoes 


Kuban, as it brings down with it from the Cau- 
casus the mud of a large district, and deposite it 
in the Straits of Kertch, between the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azof, we shall find lofty cones, 
also of mud, but of mud not placed where we see 


| it by the stream. In this part of the world we 


may learn the history of such phenomena, and 
bow it is that nature has produced some of her 
most curious contrasts. 

I was fortunate enough a few months ago to see 
the very beginning of one of these odd freaks of 
nature. I was at Catania toward the close of 
January, just at the time when, some five hundred 
tmailes off, deep mutterings and growlings were 
heard, which alarmed the good people of the 
Grecian Archipelago, and were the precursors of 
the eruption that has added two or three new 
promontories to the little island of Nea Kaimeni, 
in the Gulf of Santorin. 

The eruption took place in a small plain near 
Catania. At first a column of boiling, dirty water 
leapt high into the air almost without noise, ac- 
companied by a great quantity of carbonic acid 


| gas. Before long, several more jets made their 


appearance, and in the course of a week, though 
the gush was still considerable from the original 
spring, the force of the eruption had wasted itself 
in a multitude of small fountains, lazily puffing 
and bubbling all over the plain. It was in this 
state when I saw it. The ground was white with 
a thick tenacious clay, very treacherous to walk 
over, cracked in every direction, and covered with 
pools of dirty water of all sizes, on which a thin 
fi'm of naphtha was floating. There was here no 
cone of mud formed. The foundation only was 
laid, and in due time, if the dirty water continues 
to pour out, thereis no doubt that a goodly super- 
structure may present itself, 

There was much that was interesting and 
curious in this scene. A spring of cool clear 
water is common enough; a gush of hot mineral 
water, loaded with various salts and gases, is not 
unfamiliar ; but a spring of mud, unsavory enough 
in idea, as well as unsightly in nature, welling up 
from the soil where a few days before there had 
been vegetable growth, poisoning the ground and 
laying the foundation of a mud heap that might 
grow into a mountain, was not a thing to be seen 
and passed by without notice. 

Let me place the reader now on the extreme 
verge of European land, in the narrow channel 
sometimes called the Cimmerian Bosphorus, some- 
times the Straits of Kertch. To the right are 
many low banks and spits of land, numerous 
straggling inlets, and a muddy expanse stretching 
far away, and as monotonous as need be. But here 
also are conical hillocks and hills, and ranges of 
ugly clay hills that strike the observer as different 
from what he has seen elsewhere. These hills and 
ranges of hills are piled up, but not by the 
hand of man. He sees before him the peninsula 
of Taman, originally and still part of the delta of 
the Kuban, and on it are mud volcanoes, which are 
on so large a scale as to astonish any one who has 
not had previous experience of the phenomenon. 

One of the most remarkable of these occupies a 
prominent position opposite the old fort of Eni- 
kale. It is a perfectly detached and nearly perfect 
cone, some two hundred and fifty feet high, with a 
crater which can barely be distinguished in the 
distance. No subterranean fires are now indicated 
by smoke or flame. On the 27th of February, 1794, 
a Russian officer was, however, witness to an erup- 
tion from this hill, and has described the succes- 
sion of events with considerable care, 

A whistling sound was first heard, and this was 
succeeded by a violent blast of wind, which lasted 
only for an instant, and then a noise resembling 
thunder proceeded from the bowels of the earth. 
A thick, black smoke next rose high into the air, 
and was followed by a column of flame fifty feet high 
and thirty feet in circumference. This continued 
for eight hours and a half, and then, from a fissure 
that opened, hot mud was poured forth with ex- 
treme violence, some lumps of hardened mud be- 
ing shot out more than half a mile from the place 
of issue. It was not until the summer was far ad- 
vanced that it was possible to visit the scene of 
this singular eruption. 

In the spring of last year, seventy-one years 
after the eruption, I visited this cone and crater. 
Itis now quiet enough, and attracts attention so 
little that it was difficult to make the Russian post- 
master give the right instructions to his employés 
toinsure my being able to reach the spot. I found 
it showing marks of very recent but very gentle 
eruption of dirty mud. There was nothing to pre- 
vent my walking to the top, where I found a small 
pool of muddy water. The height was about two 
hundred and fifty feet. There was but little to sec 
and less to talk about. The view, however, from 
the summit, over the flat delta, broken by groups 
of hills of singular form on each side of the 
straits, was not without interest. The hills were 
dull, dingy, little cultivated anywhere, and with 
very little vegetation apparent; but they sug- 
gested their history, which is not unconnected 
with great movements that have wonderfully af- 
fected the face of nature in these parts of the 
world, 

We next drove toward the village of Aktinisorka, 
of which it would be difficult to say much, as it is 
a collection of Tartar hovels,about equally adapted 
for the shelter of the equine and human inhabi- 
tants, the former, perhaps, deserving and enjoy- 
ing the greater consideration. 

Scores of mud hillocks were there, but the 
description of one will be sufficient, for they are 
all exactly alike. Out of a small orifice at the top 


are in the Apennines, not far from Parma, but | of a cone there oozed out a slimy, pasty substance, 


they are litt!e known and less visited. Ovhers, on 


sufficiently fluid to run over the edge and down the 


rather a larger scale, are to be seen in Sicily. But | side of the cone, but not fluid enough to reach the 


all these are very small in their results ; and to | 
know what mud volcanoes really are, and what | 
they can do, it is necessary to cross Europe en- | 
tirely, and visit the sastern extremity of the Black | 


bottom. Numerous little rills of the mud were 
thus like so many pieces of dirty brown ribbon 
hanging over the edge of the erater, part of the 
way down its slopes. It is to the econanual addi- 


Ses. There is nothing nearer than that which | tions thus made that the cone is entirely due, and 
will give any satisfactory notion of the state of | thus it is not difficult to understand how little at- 


the case. In the wild steppes of the Crimea, and 
in the much wilder man or delta of the river 


tractive the result is likely to be. So soon as the 
cone becomes so high that the column of mad is 





equal in weight to the force that presses from be_ 
low tending to bring it to the surface, so soon og 
course the flow ceases; or if, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the flow is so slow and the mud so thick as 
to choke the passage, tlie same result takes place ; 

but as there seems to be a continual pressure on 

some subterranean store of mud—some vast 

Augean heap that can never be exliansted—no 
sooner has a vent closed in one place than another 
is opened close by. Thus, though there are sel- 
dom many vents disgorging at once, there is 

always the same desolation, the &&me mixture of 
dry and wet slime, extending itself slowly in all 

directions, perpetually buried under its own weight, 

and perpetually rising again with its filthy mantle 

of sulphurou# clay. 

On the Kertch side of the straits there is some- 
thing of the same kind in half a dozen distinct 
localities, but on a somewhat smaller scale. There, 
too, we find, close to the heaps and pools of mud, 
small springs of naphtha, sufficiefit in quantity to 
be the object of serious research. The naphtha 
and mud volcan%es are mutually related, for the 
naphtha often floats on the top of the mud as it 
issues from the vent, and is almost always got 
from wells dug within a few yards of the place 
where the mud issues. The naphtha taints the 
soil and produces an odor which may be detected 
at some distance. In some places it actually oozes 
out in sufficient quantity to form pools, and it is 
well known that at Baku, on the west shore of the 
Caspian, and in islands on the other side of that 
inland sea, where there are numerous mud vol- 
canoes in incessant action, the naphtha flows in 
quantities so large that it has been collected and 
used from time immemorial for burning in lamps. 
There are now Russian companies who collect and 
sell it for this purpose. 

Between the actual mud volcanoes of the ordi- 
dary kind near Kertch, and the waters of the 
Putrid Sea, is a long strip of country, throughout 
which are to be found sulphurous emanations, 
and occasional springs and jets tainted with sul 
phureted hydrogen gas. 

But there are some of the waters much more 
highly charged with foreign ingredients than 
others, and among them there is one lake not far 
from Kertch that has an especial reputation. It 
is called Tchokrak, a name not euplonious, but 
Sepa significant, for anything more nasty than 

he water, more filthy than the mud that settles 

below its heavy oily surface, or more melancholy 
than the scenery around it, no traveler would de- 
sire to see. It isa small lake, perhaps 4 mile in 
circumference, separated only by a bank of gravel 
a few yards wide trom the Sea of Azof. The wa- 
ters of the Sea of Azof, like those of the Black 
Sea, are only brackish, especially 2t the surface. 
Out of a thousand parts of Black Sea water only 
sixteen consist of salts or other solids held in 
solution, whereas more than double that quantity, 
or thirty-four parts, of the Mediterranean, consist 
of salts. Of the waters of the Lake of Tchokrak, 
however, one hundred and forty parts out of a 
thousand remain after evaporation, and much the 
mages proportion, about one half, consists of 
salts of magnesia. Thus of the waters of the 
lake and Sea.of Azof, separated by a few yards of 
gravel, one contains nine times as much solid 
matter in solution as the other. 

But the difference is not only in the solids con- 
tained in the water. Lake Tchokrak has a mnddy 
bottom, and so has tie Sea of Azof adjoining. 
But whereas the large body of water of the Azof 
sea rests on a clean mud of the ordinary kind, and 
on sand and pounded shells, the Lake Tchokrak 
reposes on a mass of black tenacious filth, such as 
is hardly to be seen anywhere else. 

lt is so foul that if the finger stirs it up the skin 
is stained and dyed. The thickness of it has 
never been ascertained, but in the middle it is 
more than forty feet at any rate. It is loaded 
with sulphur and bitumen, it is black with iron, it 
is rich (or foul) with organic matter. It is pro- 
bably the pool of one of the craters of eruption of 
a huge mud volcano, It looks like the realizatios 
of Acheron and a product of the infernal regions, 

There is at Tchokrak a small curative establish- 
ment. It is a kind of shanty, containing a dining- 
room and a kitchen, a few cells, each large enoug 
to hold anexceedingly small bed and one chair, a 
shed with a few tubs, and a huge caldron tou warm 
water. Outsid> toward the lake is a long cor- 
ridor open to the lake, but sheltered by a wooden 
roof from the sun, It is divided into two parts 
by a partition, separating the ladies’ from the 
ay sey quarter. There are planks enabling 

e bather to traverse the long slope of slippery 
mud between the bath-house and the water, and 
this is very neces , a8 there is no foothold, 
and when wet the mud could not be walked over 
without falling. Such is the accommodation of- 
fered to the ordinary bather, 

The baths alone are, no doubt, efficacious, for 
the water is not only salt, but is very rich in iod- 
ids and bromids. But it is the mud that those 
who resort to this lake chiefly look to. The mud 
baths, simple as they are, certainly ought to be 
efficacious. The bath is a vox of rough deal, of 
the shape and size of a coffin. This box is filled 
with thick hot mud, so nearly dry that the weight 
of the body will only sink very slightly into it. 
The patient lies upon it, and an attendant covers 
him up with a foot of fresh mud, which is firmly 
compacted around him, so that no part is exposed 
but the face. All this is done in the open air ina 
broiling sun. A small pent house is urranged to. 
shade the face, and tue patient is left to enjoy 
himself. He is thus buried alive and parboiied 
for a period varying from half an hour to an hour 
and a half. In an atmosphere of stifling heat, 
redolent of rotten eggs, in a closely fitting case 
of exceedingly stiff mud, in association perhaps 
with half a dozen other victims, ranged side by 
side, close together, he awaits his cure—and 


| surely he deserves it. 


When his time is up, and the baked crust of 
mud is broken, he is found floating. He is then 
removed to a warm bath, and it is said that he 
comes out clean. At any rate he is hungry. He 
has been stewed in bis own juices, whatever they 
may be, and when the meai-time arrives he is 
enabled to do justice to the food provided. The 
boxes from which the —— have been taken 
retain perfectly the whole form of the body, almost 
as if it had been intended to take a cast from them 
in plaster of Paris, be mud requires to be re- 
moved, and is replaced with a fresh supply the 
next day. 

Such are some of the results of mud voloanoces 
—results not less extraordinary than the pneno- 
mena themselves. Perbaps the strength of the 
remedy may be necessas; to counteract the evi) 
effect of the outrageous trair to which the buman 
constitution is liable, owing to the singular habite 
of the le who live in the part of the world 
where the e of Tchokrak and ite mud are not 
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THE DOC AND 
GORILLA. 


A samor who had 
beer cast away, and 
found refuge on an is- 
land of the African 
coasé, relates the fol- 
lowing incident in his 
Cruswe life : 

Moving with far more 
celerity than at any 
time since my residence 
on the island—thanks 
to the fortunate dis- 
covery of shoes in the 
sailor’s chest—I was 
not bong ere my steps 
were directed to the 
mouth of a gully by 
which I had left the 
more fertile and plea- 
sant part of the island. 
My dog kept gamboling 
around me, with all the 
delight usually mani- 
fested by this creature 
when visiting new 
places. Every now and 
then, however, it would 
dash off at headlong 
speed, disappear, and, 
returning after a long 
absence, look up at me 
with an air of quiet 
satisfaction, the expla- 
nation of which did 
not ovcur to me at first. 
An examination, how- 
ever, of its mouth pre- 
sently elucidated the 
mystery. 

It was red with blood. 

It had found some small kind of wild beast. 

At once the idea flashed across my mind that I 
might train the powerful animal to hunt game for 
me, as well as itself, How this plan was carried 
out will be seen in its proper place. 

We had reached the gully and advanced some 
small distance up its narrow depths, when Tiger 
halted, spread out his forefeet, sniffed the air, and 
then gave a low, prolonged howl. Something 
which instinct told him was an enemy had clearly 
passed that way. How my gun was clutched with 
convulsive energy, as I gazed anxiously around, I 
need not tell. But nothing then meeting my gaze, 
I again advanced. 

Ihad not proceeded above twenty yards when 
Tiger gave another low, savage howl, and with- 
out paying any attention to my repeated calls, 
burst away at a rapid pace. Following him up as 
quick as I could, my eyes fell upon a scene which 
both disheartened and terrified me. 

A huge, hairy-looking man, as I at first thought, 
but in reality a powerful monkey, was busily en- 
gaged in destroying the last few remains of that 
house which had cost me so much labor and pains 
to erect. With an activity which was ludicrous in 
its intensity, it was taking down poles, stakes and 
thatch piecemeal, examining each one thing with 
avidity, and then casting it disdainfully from its 


paws. 

Suddenly it turned. It heard the dog. A more 
hideous monster it is scarcely possible to conceive. 
My readings had told me of the size, force and 
ugliness of monkeys, but never did my imagina- 
tion realize anything like this. Its face, though 
having, as I thought, something human about it, 
was puffed, distorted and fearful; its long, un- 
wieldy arms were waved furiously aloft, and then 
it flew at the dog. 

I fired. 

Never since the creation of the world, doubtless, 
had the sudden explosion of a gun been heard on 
that spot of earth. The effect was wondrous, 
Reverberating echoes came pealing back from the 
rocks ; birds of every hue and shape, from the 
gaudy cockatoo to the blue wood-pigeon, and the 
ocean bird that shrieks, not cries, rose, uttering 
each their sbrill, piercing, or more pleas- 
ant notes ; strange jabberings from amid the trees 
sounded alarmingly, while even from a distance 
came faint noises, as if the whole island had been 
shaken to its centre. 

But the fierce animal, which I was sure I had 
hit, stood still, silent, amazed, as if changed into 
a statue. Then it clapped its two hands upon its 
breast, as if searching for the wound so myste- 
riously inflicted, after which it gave a howl, such 
as sent the terrified dog back several yards in my 
direction. 

But only fora moment. The native courage of 
its splendid race came to the rescue, and as I, 
after loading, was running up, it flew savagely at 
the monkey, and a desperate conflict ensued. 
The wounded animal, which was young, as I af- 
terward found, and not all full grown, fought with 
his hands, or rather paws, tearing at the dog’s 
throat, and inflicting fearful scratches. Being 
now very near, my gun was again leveled, and 
this time with even more success, for uttering 
once more its cry, which, though hoarse and lond, 
was not wholly unhuman, it tore itself away, clam~ 
bered with great labor a tree close at hand, and 
disappeared in the rich and profuse foliage. 








CAPTURING THIEVES IN CHINA. 

Tue Chinese have a very summary method of 
dealing with violators of law and rogues generally, 
Punishment of offenses with them is pretty cer- 
tain, and fearfully severe, whether just or not. A 
traveler among the Chinese relates an inci- 
dent he witnessed on one occasion, illustrating 
the danger of disregarding the rights of property. 
During the progress of a large fire, some thieves 
entered a building for the purpose of plundering, 
amid the general confusion. They were observed 
by the police, who, instead of following and ar- 











THE OLD DOG AND YOUNG GORILLA. 


resting them, very quietly fastened the door upon 
them, so that they could not escape, and left them 
to perish in the burning ruins. There was no 
trial, no conviction, but being caught in the per- 
petration of a crime, they were left to suffer the 
punishment they had dared to brave. Such a dis- 
position of criminals would prove a strong incen- 
tive to honesty, or at least a check against im- 
proper conduct, 








HULL OF THE ARCTIC. 


Tue Arctic was the vessel in which Dr. Kane 
voyaged while searching for Sir Jchn Franklin. 
After that memorable trip, it was used as a light- 
ship, off Frying-Pan Shoale, its size and strength 
adapting it for such a purpose. When the war 
began, it was taken to Wilmington, N. C., and 
occupied as a receiving ship; but shortly after- 
ward, with other vessels, was sunk in the Cape 
Fear River, to obstruct the channel and prevent 
the ascent of our gunboats. It has lately been 
raised, and now floats on the river an object of 
curiosity, on account of the noble service it has 
performed. 








AN AFRICAN FIDDLE. 


SavaceE nations, however rude, are usually fond 
of music, and though their instruments are 
simple, they subserve their purpose and afford a 
high degree of gratification. 

The accompanying illustration represents a 
fiddle, quite common among the tribes of the in- 
terior visited by Dr. Livingstone. It would hardly 
find a place in a modern orchestra, but played by 
the natives, gives a melodious though monotonous 
sound. 








ATTACKED BY SHARKS. 


Somes years since a whale-ship was wrecked in 
the Pacific, all of whose crew perished except four, 
who made their escape on a raft. They floated 
about for some time in safety, when a new peril 
threatened them with instant destruction. 

As they were gazing listlessly over the water 
they saw a pilot-fish approaching their frail struc- 
ture, followed by two immense sharks. Almost in 
a momentthe foremost of the two sharks was seen 
to lash the water with its broad, forked tail, and 
then, coming on with a rush, it struck the raft 
with such force as nearly to capsigesit. The other 
shark shot forward in a similar manneg; but, 
glancing a little to one side, caught in uge 
mouth the end of one of the raft spars, ding 
off a large piece of it as if it had been cork. This 
it swallowed almost instantaneously, and then, 
turning.once more in the water, appeared intent 
upon renewing the attack. The sailors stood 
ready to receive the second charge. It was made 
on the instant. The shark, coming on with the 
velocity of an arrow, sprang clear above the sur- 
face, projecting its hideous jaws over the edge of 
the raft. One of the sailors, throwing his arm 
around the mast in order to steady himself, with 
an ax struck outward and downward with all his 
might. The blow fell right upon the snout of the 
shark, cleaving the flesh to the depth of several 
inches, and laying it open to the bone. 

A companion succeeded in keeping off the other 
antagonist. Striking out wildly with a handspike, 
he thrust the end of the implement between the 
jaws of tho monster, just as it raised its head over 
the raft, with its mouth wide open. The shark, 
seizing the handspike in its treble row of teeth, 
drew it out of the man’s hands, and then, rushing 
through the water, was seen grinding the timber 


into small fragments 
and 


with avidity. The one 
that had received the 
blow of the ax shortly 
appeared floating on 
the water, perfectly 
dead, and the other 
gave up the contest, 
leaving the raft and its 
occupants unmolested, 


THE AMBUs- 
CADE. 


Tae fox has always 
been proverbial for cun- 
ning, especially in elud- 
ing its pursuers and 
effecting its safety. 
The following incident 
shows, however, that 
the too eager pursuit of 
a selfish end may re- 
sult in discomfiture, 
Poor Reynard, being in 
wait for the rabbit, 
was himself so closely 
watched as to become 
a victim, in fact, fairly 
caught in his own 
snare. A sportsman 
fond of seeking game 
early in the morning, 
relates the circum- 
stance shown in the 
illustration : 

Just after it was day- 
light I saw a large fox 
coming quietly along 
the ‘edge of the plan- 
tation in which I was 
concealed; he looked with great care over the 
turf wall into the field, and seemed to long 
very much to get hold of some rabbits that 
were feeding in it, but apparently knew that he 
had no chance of catching one by dint of running. 
After considering a short time he seemed to have 
formed his plans, and having examined the differ- 
ent gaps in the wall by which the rabbits might 
be supposed to go in and out, he fixed upon the 
one that seemed the most frequented, and laid 
himself close down to it in an attitude like a cat 
watching a mouse-hole. Cunning as he was, he 
was too intent on his own hunting to be aware 
that I was within twenty yards of him with a 
loaded rifle, and able to watch every movement 
he made. I was much amazed to see the fellow 
so completely outwitted, and kept my rifle ready 
to shoot him if he found me out and attempted to 
escape. In the meantime I watched all his plans. 
He first, with great silence and care, scraped a 
small hollow in the ground, throwing up the sand 
as a kind of screen. Every now and then, how- 
ever, he stopped to listen, and sometimes to take 
a most cautious peep into the field. When he had 
done this he laid himself down in a convenient 
posture for springing upon his prey, and remained 
perfectly motionless, with the exception of an oc- 
casional reconnoitre of the feeding rabbits. When 
the sun began to rise they came one by one from 
the field to the plantation; three had already 
come in without passing by his ambush. One of 
them came within twenty yards of him, but he 
made no movement beyond crouching still more 
flatly to the ground. Presently two came directly 
toward him; though he did not venture to look 
up, I saw by an involuntary motion of his ears 
that those quick organs had already warned him 
of their approach. The two rabbits came through 
the gap together, and the fox, springing with the 
quickness of lightning, caught one and killed her 
immediately. He then lifted up his booty and 
was carrying it off like aretriever, when my rifle- 
ball stopped his coursé by passing through his 
back-bone, and I went up and dispatched him, 


IMPORTANT EVIDENCE. 
A Country Lawyer's Story. 


One bright morning in the month of May, our 
usually quiet village (in the State of Pennsylvania) 
was thrown into a state of wild excitement by the 
intelligence that Laura Downing had been mur- 
dered. Her lifeless body had been found upon 
the bank of the large pond, with a bullet-hole 
through the head. The ball had entered between 
the eyes, and had passed entirely through the 
brain; and the empty pistol was found by her 
side. 

It may be asked, Who was Laura Downing ? 

She was an orphan, and had been generally be- 
loved by all who knew her. Her father—a poor, 
hard-working man—had been dead a number of 
years; and during the past five or six years, 
Laura had worked as she could find opportuni/ 
to support an invalid mother; but only a few 
months before the time of which I write that 
mother had died, and Laura had lived all alone in 
the little cot which had been her home since she 
was born—a period, according to the parish re- 





gister, of nineteen years. 

| The coroner came, and summoned a jury, and 
| called such witnesses as he could find ; and after 
| due examination and deliberation, a verdict wae 
rendered, to the effect that Laura Downing had 
| come to her death by means of a bullet discharged 
from a pistol; and they believed that said pistol 
had been in the hands of Oliver Cartwright at 
the time it was thus fatally discharged. 

Oliver Cartwright was arrested ; and when the 
case came before the grand jury, they found a 
true bill against him—a bill accusing him of the 
murder of Laura Downing—and he wae committed 
to the county jail for trial. 

And who was Oliver Cartwright ? 
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He was a young man, of four-and-twenty years 
of age, who had been born and brought up in the 
village, and who had sustained a fair reputation 
for honesty and sobriety; though he had never 
been regarded as a very bright or promising 
youth. His parents had both been intemperate ; 
but they had been dead some years, and Oliver 
had been at work at the blacksmith’s trade, and 
had lived with the man for whom he worked. 
Between young Cartwright and Laura there had 
not only been a strong intimacy, but there had 
evidently been at one time an engagement of 
marriage. This engagement, as appeared in 
evidence before the coroner, had been broken off 
by the girl during the previous winter, and since 
that time Oliver had been morose and dejected. 
A young man named Daniel Severance, who had 
come into the village to assist in erecting a new 
paper mill, had been very attentive to Laura, and 
the general impression was that she had left the 
old love for the new one. 

Oliver Cartwright had the privilege of selecting 
his own counsel, and he sent for me. I was sorry 
that he did so; for I had heard so much of the 
evidence against him that I not only believed him 
guilty of the crime, but I could conceive of no 
possible line of defense. Still, I could not refuse 
to go to him in his season of trouble. 

I found him as weak and wailing as a suffering 
child. He seemed entirely broken down; and the 
turnkey told me that he wept more than half the 
time. As I sat down by his side, he seemed to 
read every thought that was passing within me ; 
for, after having looked into my face a few mo- 
ments, he caught one of my hands in his own, 
and cried out, in eager tones : 

‘** Oh, sir, I have not suffered this in memory of 
any crime ; for, as true as heaven, I never did 
harm to Laura! I would die for her now; and I 
suffer because I have lost her! Oh, save meif you 
can!—not from death—no, no! for I would rather 
die than live--but save me from this horrible 
suspicion! I did not kill her—I did not harm 
her! I never so much as touched a hair of her 
head with cruel thought!” 

** Who could have killed her?” I asked. 
do not think she killed herself ?”’ 

**No,” he replied, quickly, his eyes flashing, and 
his fingers tearing into the bosom of his shirt. 
**I think Daniel Severance killed her. I left her 
by the pond—left her alive and well—and pres- 
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THE AMBUSCADE.§ 


time telling ber that you had bought it on pur- 
pose to shoot her with.” 


Cartwright did not deny it; but he said that he 
never meant her harm—he only meant to frighten 
her away from a bad man. 





And even this the prisoner did not deny. He 
only said that he was still trying to frighten Laura 
into obedience to his wishes. 

** But,” said I, “‘the pistol which was found by 
the dead girl's side has been recognized as your 


“It will furthermore be given in evidence,” I | own.” 
continued, ‘that on the evening of Miss Downing’s ** That may be,” replied Cartwright; “ for when 





HULL OF DR. KANE'S SHIP, THE ARCTIC. 


ently afterward I saw that bad man come out 
from the bushes, and she took his arm, and they 
walked away by the edge of the water.” 

Cartwright’s words and manner had a powerful 
effect upon me. Under ordinary circumstances, 
I should have said that he was speaking the truth ; 
but there was much strong evidence to be dis- 
posed of before I could see my way clear to be- 
lieve him now. I could not help sympathizing 
with him ; and I was willing to believe that if he 
had done the deed, it 
must have been under 
a state of mind which 
would give good 
grounds for setting up 
a defense of insanity. 
But when I spoke to 
him of this he was 
pained beyond mea- 
sure, and refused to 
isten to the proposition 
for a moment. 

I then proceeded to 
detail to him the cir- 
cumstances which 
would be brought up 
in evidence. 

‘** First,” said I, “it 
will be sworn to by 
several reliable wit- 
nesses, that you have, 
at various times, been 
heard tothreaten Laura 
Downing with dire per- 
sonal injury, if you saw 
her again in the com- 
pany of Daniel Sever- 
ance.” 


” 


“That is true,” re- 
plied the prisoner ; but 
I only did it to frighten 
her, and I meant to 
frighten her for her 
good; for I did not 
believe that Daniel 
Severance was an 
honest man.” 

** It will be also sworn 
to that you once exhi- 
bited to Miss Downing 
a ypistol, at the same 





death you followed her out to the pond, where you 
again threatened her.” 

**Yes,” he replied ; ‘I knew she was going to 
meet Daniel Severance.” ‘ 

** You were seen to have a pistol in your hand 
on that occasion, and you were heard to take an 
oath that you would shoot her if she did not 
return with you. Mr. Nichol’s boy, who was driv- 
ing home his cows, was close by when you made 
the fearful threat.” 








heaven, my hands are clean! Daniel Severance 
must have found my pistol, and it was he that 
killed Laura.” 

Such was the substance of all that I could gain 
from my client, and I must say that I really 
thought him insane ; and I tried hard to get him 
to acknowledge the deed, and allow nie to set up 
the plea of insanity, but he would consent to no 
such thing. The solemnity of his assurance, and 
the unmistakable love which he still held for the 
dead girl, staggered my belief in his guilt exceed- 
ingly. There was no variation in his manner of 
speech at all—nothing in which I could detect the 
slightest outward sign of falsehood. 

Finally, I called in two physicians, and they both 
agreed that they would willingly testify under oath 
that they did not consider him of sound mind ; 
and in their presence I urged him once more to 
confess to the killing, and I would save him, at 
least, from the extreme pena'ty of the law. 

‘Oh, heaven!” he cried, with tears streaming 
down his cheeks, “‘if I thought there was one 
drop of that dear girl’s blood upon my hands, I 
would kill myself ina moment! I never did her 
harm—never !” 

When we went out of the cell, both the phy- 
sicians expressed their opinion that the young 
man wasinsane ; and I determined, let come what 
would, that I would base the defense upon that 
plea. The idea of defending him against the 
murder was not to be thought of. The evidence 
was too strong. In fact, there did not seem to be 
a link in the chain wanting. 

At first I had based some hopes upon the fact 
that Daniel Severance had not been seen since the 
evening of the girl’s death ; but his absence was 
easily accounted for. He had finished the work 
he had come to do; he had been paid in fall for 
his labor; and he had gone out to the pond to 
meet Laura Downing for the last time on that 
evening, as he was to take the early train on the 
following morning. Even Oliver Cartwright ad- 
mitted that he had so understood it. And there 
could be nothing strange or suspicious in the fact 
that we could learn nothing of Severance’s present 
whereabouts, because his employers only knew 
that he belonged to some part of Virginia, and 
they knew he was going in that direction to assist 
in putting up a flour-mill ; but as far as the where- 
abouts of the said mill was concerned, they had 





ATRICAN FIDDLE OF 


I found that Laura spurned me, and would not 
listen, I sank upon my knees and prayed to her. 
I dropped my pistol upon the bank at that time, 
and I know that I did not pick it up again. She 
turned and left me upon my knees, and there I 
remained until I saw Severance join her; they 
disappeared together, and then, broken-hearted 
and forlorn, I crawled home, and people thought, 
because they found me in such torturing agony, 
that there was blood upon my hands. But, before 














AITACAED BY SHARES. 





ONE STRING, 


never thought to inquire of him. I might make 
some handle of the absence of this man; but I 
could place no dependence upon it, because the 
men who owned the paper-mill would give such 
testimony as would satisfy the jury that no sus- 
picion could be legitimately attached to it. 

The day of the trial at length came, and, as 
might be supposed, the court was crowded. The 
prisoner, pale and wan, and wearing an expres- 
sion of deepest sorrow, stood up and heard the 
indictment read, and 
when he was asked to 
answer toit, he replied, 
in a voice that thrilled 
every one with its deep 
intensity of feeling : 

‘* Before heaven, I am 
not guilty!” 

The trial commenced, 
and the evidence for 
the prosecution was 
given as I have already 
explained, only, if pos- 
sible, it was more posi- 
tive and crushing than 
I had anticipated. In 
short, the chain that 
connected the prisoner 
with the killing of the 
girl was so strong and 
so intact in all its parts, 
that I could not hope to 
break it, 

I opened the de- 
fense by proving that 
my client had always 
been a quiet, inoffen- 
sive, industrious per- 
son; and that there 
was no possible cir- 
cumstance in his life, 
previous to that under 
consideration, that 
could lead any one to 
suppose him capable of 
committing a great 
crime. I made allusion 
to the absence of Daniel 
Severance, and urged 
that the said absence 
took from the chain 











-@ disturbance occurred in the passage leading to 
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of evidence a most im link, because I had 
every reason to believe that he was the last person 
seen with Laura Downing while she was alive. 

After this I came upon the mainstay of my de- 
fense. I called upon the two physicians who had 
visited and examined my client during his im- 
prisonment ; and they unhesitatingly pronounced 
the prisoner of unsound mind. 

The prosecution brought in no testimony to 
rebut the evidence touching the prisoner’s in- 
sanity, though the district attorney made adecided 
onslaught upon it in his closing speech ; but they 
did bring in testimony to rebut the idea that 
Daniel Severance had been the last man seen with 
Laura Downing while she was alive. A Mr. 
Angers, a respectable mechanic, belonging in the 
place, testified that just at dark, on the evening 
of the murder, he saw Severance at the railroad 
station, some three miles distant from the village, 
and that he spoke with him on that occasion. He 
(Angers) was on horseback, and was then on his 
way home ; and 4s he passed near the pond, some 
fifteen minutes arer having left Severance at the 
station, he saw Laura Downing standing upon 
the shore. 

This piece of evidence introduced a new element, 
and I was not slow to urge that Laura Downing 
might have killed herseif; and if I could only 
have fornd a single witness who could have testi- 
fied to the return of my client to his home before 
dusk on that fatal evening, I might have made a 
saving point here ; but Ihad no such witness, and 
I was forced to base my hopes on the plea of 
insanity. 

The judge was very fair in his charge. The 
jury went out, and I felt sure that they would 
return a verdict against my client, but I did not 
think they would bring him in guilty of murder. 
And yet I was not satisfied with the result of my 
effort, As I cast my eyes upon the prisoner I was 
deeply moved by tiie expression of utter anguish 
that rested upon his his thin, pale face. It was 
not the anguish of fear, but it was such as results 
from sorrow and sadness of soul. Could I have 
known in season of the testimony which Mr. 
Angers was to give, I might have taken a different 
course. 

The jury had been out about ten minutes, when 


the outer hall, and in a moment more a female 
rushed into the court. She stopped for an instant 
as she reached the dock, and when her eye rested 
upon the prisoner she started toward him. He 
was quickly upon his feet, and as he leaned for- 
ward over the iron rail she threw her arms about 
his neck, 

“Oliver! Oliver! 
time!” 

And as these words burst from her lips she 
would bave sunk to the floor had not the officer 
caught her in bis arms, 

Oliver Cartwright did not utter a syllable. He 
stood for a moment gazing upon the fainting form 
that rested within the arms of the warder, and 
then sank down, mute and senseless, 

‘ “Tt is Laura Downing!” 

Some one said so; and as the name was caught 
by the multitude there followed a scene of excite- 
ment which I will not attempt to describe. But 
order was at length restored, and an officer was 
sent to bring the jury back to their seats. 

By this time I had taken the girl in charge, and 
with the assistance of my medical friends she was 
soon restored to consciousness. 

Laura Downing herself certainly stood before 
us—the same Laura Downing who, according to 
the best belief of all present, save herself, and 
according to the solemn verdict of an intelligent 
coroner’s jury, had been dead several weeks, But 
ghe had not come alone. Two men had come 
with her, one of whom was immediately recognized 
by our physicians as Dr. Charles Crawford, the 
able superintendent of the insane asylum at 
Crawfordsville. 

As soon as Laura discovered that I was the 

mer’s friend and counsel, she asked that she 
might be suffered to go and speak to Oliver. I 
led her to the spot ; she sat down by his side and 
whispered something in his ear. He seemed to 
be trying to contain himself, but the effort was 
vain; he rested his head upon her bosom, and 
cried like a child. 

* * . . * 

Laura Downing’s story, when she finally obeyed 
the call of the court, was this: 

On the morning when Oliver Cartwright had 
followed her down to the pond, she had planned 
to go away with Daniel Severance. She said she 
knew that Oliver never meant to @n her; and 
that when he threw his pistol ty, and sank 

his knees before her, she came near giving 
up her wild and wicked scheme ; but the tempter 
prevailed, and she tore herself away from one 
whom she had loved so long. She went with 
Severance, and on their way to the the railway- 
station they met a young woman who resembled 
herself so remarkably that her companion de- 
clared that he should take them for twin sisters. 

‘This female,” continued Laura, “ not only re- 
gembled me in person, but, by a curious coinci- 
cidence, she had on a dress of the same pattern 
as my own. Severance spoke to her ; but instead 
of answering him, she threw np her hands with a 
wild scream, and ran from us toward the pond.” 

Laura then went on to say that she had gone 
on to New York with Daniel Severance, where she 
had fourid him to be a villain. He did not mean 
to make her his wife as he had promised, and she 
fied trom him. 

She stopped here, and turned toward Oliver. 
Then she swept her gaze over the multitude, and, 
with her hands clasped upon her bosom, she said 
in tones that carried conviction to every honor- 
able mind: 

**T had been guilty of much—guilty of trifling 
and of doteit—buat, as I hope for heaven here- 
after, I have been guilty of nothing that true re- 
pentance may not wash away!” 

She turned again to Oliver Cartwright, and this 


Thank heaven, I am in 


mured thanks to heaven as he clasped his arm 
about her. 
At this point Dr. Crawford came forward and 
said he thought he could clear up the mystery as 
soon as the clothing came for which he had sent. 
Meanwhile, the jury were instructed anew by 
the judge, and their verdict was very quickly 
rendered. 





Ere long a man camé in with the clothes which 
had been taken from the dead body that had been | 
found by the pond; and when Dr. Crawford had | 
examined the linen, he recognized it as having | 
belonged to a former patient of his. | 
“She was a young girl,” he said, “and very in- 
telligent; but her mind had been turned by re- 
ligious excitement, and she fancied that the second 
advent of our Saviour had come while she slept, 
and that the elect had all been taken rv into 
heaven, leaving her behind. In this frame of 
mind she sought to take her own life, and to pre- 
vent that catastrophe, and also to effect a cure, if | 
possible, she was sent to our asylum. She had | 
been thero only two weeks when she managed to 
escape. We searched for her far and near; and 
the day before yesterday, as I was on my way 
home, I met this young ladyin the train. At first 
I supposed I had found my patient, and I had 
been engaged in conversation with her some min- 
utes before I discovered my mistake. When I 
had satisfied myself that I had been mistaken, I | 
told Miss Downing of the circumstance ; and when 
T had related to her the story of the unfortunate 
girl of whom I had been in search, she told me of 
the girl she had seen some weeks before in her 
native place. She was on her way home, she told 
me; and, under the circumstances, I felt it my 
duty to accompany her. I found her anxious and 
uneasy, and when she explained to me thut she 
had seen an account of her own death in a news- 
paper, and that Oliver Cartwright had been ac- 
cused of her murder, I suspected the truth.” 

And hia suspicions had not led bim far astray. 
The poor, crazy girl, had evidently found the 
pistol which Oliver had thrown away, and had 
shot herself, thus accomplishing the cherishd | 
purpose of the insane spirit that possessed her. | 
The disfiguring of the face, caused by the wound 
betwen the eyes, and burning of the skin by the 
powder, had prevented Laura’s nearest friends 
from discovering the mistake. 

And so ended the trial. 

As for Oliver Cartwright, no one has pretended 
to question his sanity since ; and to-day he is one 
of the most worthy and valuable of our citizens ; 
and I dare to say that she that was Julia Downing | 
has been to him a most faithful and affectionate | 
wife. I am a frequent and welcome visitor in | 
their peaceful and happy home, and surely I ought 
to be able to judge. 








A BALLOON ROMANCE. 


For some years after the invention of balloons 
by the brothers Montgolfier, aérostatic amusements 
formed an invariable feature in the public fétes at Paris, 
the management of this portion of the programme 
being invariably entrusted to Garnerin, the celebrated 
aéronaut, whose enthusiasm for ballooning led him 
continually to devise novel exhibitions of this kind. 
The last of the occasions on which Garnerin officiated 
in this way was attended by circumstances so curious 
that it was long remembered by the French people. It | 
was on the day of the coronation of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, who had placed at the disposal of Garnerin a sum 





of six thousand dollars to defray the expense of con- 
structing a balloon of colosssl dimensions, to be | 
launched into the air, but without conveying ony per- | 
sons in the car. Accordingly, on the 16th of December 
in that year, at eleven o’clock at night, and at the mo- 
ment when a grand display of fireworks came to his aid, 
the balloon constructed by Garnerin rose from the 
appointed in the Piace Notre Dame. Three thou- | 
sand colored lamps illuminated the globe, which was 
surmounted by an iwperial crown, richly gilt. The 
immense structure rose majestically from the entrance 
of the cathedral of Notre Dame, in which the imposing 
ceremony of the coronation had that day taken place, 
and, rising far above its venerable towers, rapidly dis- 
capeneee. amidst the applause of the Parisian populace. 
ere the great balloon, left to pursue its own way, 
wonld finally alight was a subject of speculation with 
the idlers in the throng; but it was not until many days 
later that intelligence waz received of its strange 


career. 

It was then learnt that a little before daybreak, after 
the spectacle,in Paris, some inhabitants of Rome had 

received a%small luminous object shining in the 
Eiceena, above the cupola of St. Peter’s and the Vatican. 
At first scarcely visible, it increased rap dly, and finally 
a huge illuminated globe was seen hovering majestically 
over the ge try Sent It woo some time as if 
stationary, w as wind springing up again, it 
moved away and disappeared in the direction of the 
south. This was the great balloon of Garnerin. While the 
unfortunate Pope had been carried off to Paris to submit 
to the humiliation of crowning the successful soldier of 
the Republic, the huge balloon, which bore the news 
of the —— had, by a singular chance, been 
carried by the 4 in the direction of Italy, and had 
actually crossed the city of Rome only a few hours 
after its asrent. 

The superstitions might well read in this strange 
event or bad omens, according to their bias; but 
other facts, scarcely less singular, marked the conclu- 
sion of this balloon romance. The great construction 
continued its way, but soon descended to earth, and 
mounted more than once, finally falling upon the 
waters of the Lake Bracciano. The people hastened to 
draw the huge machine out of the water and read the 
inscription which told its history. Thus Garnerin’s 
balloon, visiting within a few hours these two {far- 
distant capitals, announced at Rome the corcnation of 
the Emperor at the moment when the Pope was in Paris‘ 
and while Napoleon was preparing to place upon his 
head the crown of Italy. Interpreted by the new court 
of the Emperor, such facts might have been construed 
as of augury; but they were attended by circum- 
stances w rendered the whole affair far from pleas- 
ing to Napoleon. It happened that, in touching the 
a in the Cam Romana, the cords of the 

became entangled for a while in the ruins of an 
antique monument. For a tew moments it appeared as 
if its course must terminate here; bat the wind baving 
suddenly lifted it again, it once more tore away, leaving 
nothing behind but a portion o: the representation of 
the imperial crown, which was tound h:nging, tattered 
anc d, to an angle of the monument. This mouu- 
ment was no other than the ancient tom) of Nero, 

It may be supposed that this latter fact gave rise, 
both >! the superstitious people of Italy and their 
more enlightened neighbors, to al) kinds of reflectious 
and comments. Many dissatisfied persons did not 
scruple to make sinister allurions to that imperial 
crown, the gaudy i of which had been torn to 

en the tomb famous tyrant of ancient 

es. All these things finally came to the ears of 
Napoleon, who did not conceal his annoyance and ill- 
humor. He forbade any one to speak to him again of 
Garnerin or his balloons; and from that day the un- 





fime she rested upon his bosom, and be mur- 





fortunate aérouaut ceased to be employed, 


WHY IS OUR LOCAL COVERNMENT 
80 BAD? 


Ws profess to value free institutions, and to 
maintain their principles in both our local and State 
governments. In both the people are supposed to elest 
their public servants by a perfectly free expression of 
their preferences at the polls. Generally speaking, our 
system of government by the people works well. Our 
national and State elections usually secure satisfactory 
results in good laws and honest and wise rulers, and 
both nation and State are, in the main, well governed. 
But in this city we fail. Its government is recklessly 
extravagant, incompetent and corrupt, and for the last 
thirty years it has been steadily growing worse and 
worse, What is the explanation of this undeniable 
fact? Cannot cities be governed on democratic and 
free principles as well as States or nations? Undoubt- 
edly they can; and it is because we have departed from 
government by the people, and substituted government 
by an oligarchy of political managers, that all our trou- 
ble and misrule have arisen. For many years the peo- 
ple have had little or no voice or influence in the elece 
tion of municipal officers, or in the laws by which we 
are governed. A few political managers control the 
whole thing. They parcel out the offices, nominate the 
candidates, control the ballot-box, and while they keep 
up the forms of elections year after year, the results 
are made as certain as if they alone appointed the va- 
rious officers. The many millions of taxes anvually 
handled by these men, the immense patronage at tbeir 
disposal, and the vast body of employés dependent 
upon them, are all wielded in furtherance of their pur- 
poses, so that the government once in their hands, it 
is easily kept, and too profitable to be parted with. 
They claim to act for the party and the triumph of its 
principles, and thus carry with them the ignorant 
masses, who are charmed by the name of the party, 
and with the aid of roughs at the ballot-box, and spu- 
rious votes, and the throng of their paid hangers-on, 
they every election in spite of the feeble opposi- 
tion of the better classes who can be induced to attend 


a charter election. In the nature of things, a ronment 
like this, based entirely on selfish and corrupt principles, 
and maintained by the vilest arts of political trickery, 


must wax worse and worse trom year to year, as long 
as the tax-payers and honest citizens generally quictly 
submit. The men who live by the distresses and suf- 
ferings of others are like the borse-leech of the Scrip- 
tures—insatiable, and ever multiplying in numbers and 
in unscrupulous arts for fleecing the public. Extortions 
and bargains which they hardly dared suggest one year 
are unbiushingly carried into effect the next. Just so 
long as the people will bear it, these men will venture 
upon bolder and more iniquitous means of — 
themselves. Ten years ago our Common Council woul 
not have dared to bind the city, hand and foot, for 
twenty years, in an exorbitant contract for gas, nor 
would they have ventureu to contract for rooms, not 
worth $5,000, at $18,000 a year, for ten years, and this, 
too, while the new court-house is soon to be ready for 
the very use these rooms are applied to. But now 
they openly, unblushingly commit these crimes, show- 
ing that they are capable of apy enormity which the 
public will submit to. 

Such daring corruptions must find a limit somewhere 
and before long, or our city wili be a vastruin. The 
tendency of such deeds is to drive our tax-payers to 
desperate resistance and revolution, unless e, 
rational reform, such as the Citizens’ Association is 
carrying into effect, shall be made successful by the 
earnest and prompt co-operation of all good citizens. 

How long will the friends of order, ) and good 
government sit quietly and see this noble city despoiled 
and disgraced by a banded conspiracy of corrupt men, 
who openly rob the people of millions every year, and 
sell the coming generation to anybody who will pay 
their price for the privilege of plundering our children 
twenty years hence? 


THE PRUSSIAN PEOPLE. 


We have had several occasions of express- 
ing our satisfacticn over the sudden rise of Prussia to 
be the first power in Europe. The sterling character of 
her people, their morality, intelligence, moderation, 
industry and thrift, to say nothing of their freedom 
from religious bigotry and intolerance, point them out, 
in the interest of civilization, as the people who ought 
to lead in Europe, instead of the fickle, shallow, meddle- 
some, and overbearing French, who have been described 
as being made up of the peacock, the goat, and tho 
tiger, combining the vanity of the first, the salacious- 
ness of the second, and the blood-thirstiness of the 
third. A recent traveler tells us something about the 
common people of Prussia and their modes of life, 
which, at the t, is jally interesting. The 
relations between the rich and the poor are not charac- 
terized, as they too often are in other countries, by 
arrogance and assumption on one side, and envy and 
servility on the other. It is about the only country in 
Europe where the landlord and peasant live together in 
perfect amity. Some communes contain one large 
estate, several peasants and also cottagers, all ftree- 
holders. Generally, however, you will pass alternately 
from a large estate into a village of peasants as you 
travel across the country, and the small owner can 
watch and imitate the progress of his richer and more 
intelligent neighbor, and will do so, when the superior 
crops of the latter have taught him that it is folly to 
remain in stubborn adherence to the habits of his 
father. The peasant, however large his holding, lives 
on it, and lives with his workpeople; and if the land- 
lord has two estates, he puts a relative or factor to live 
on one. In either case the owner cultivates, letting 
being comparatively rare: 


“ Let us look at a Prussian estate and village. They 
average perhaps one hundred inhabitants. The houses 
are one-storied, highly gabled, with much loft room. 
built either of a wooden frame, filled in with clay and 
thatched, or, in later times, of brick and tiles. They 
are built for two families, and have either a common 
entrance and kitchen, with separate hearth, or both 
separate, with a dwelling-room, a bed-room, and store- 
room. They are, as a rule, quite as lofty as the rooms 
in six or eight-roomed London houses; walls in and 
outside whitewashed. Between the houses are, at a 
small distance, the stables; behind them a small yard 
and a pretty large garden. Man and wife a) in the 
dwelling-room, the babies in a cradie; the in 
the one bed-room; sometimes these laborers have a 
servant, who also sleeps withthe children—never more 
than two inone bed. You wil] find a deal or oak table; 
behind it, along the wall, a bench, and about the room 
a number of wooden or reed chairs, all scrupulously 
scoured, if not painted. You wil) see somewhere a 
huge coffer, containing linen and clothes; a cabinet 
holding food; on the wall a clock; and often other 
articles of furniture. * * *® The stables contains 
cow, one or two pigs for killing in autumn, a goose, 
which will breed them from ten to twelve young ones, 
which are ready for killing in October, and half-edozen 
to a dozen hens furnishing eggs breeding chickens. 
The garden at the back yielis turn'ps, carrots, 
apd greens enough for the summer’s consumption. 
Cows and geese ayy, during the summer, sent to graze, 
whilst pigs and hens are fed at home with household 
waste and some ground corn, the pigs faitened 
on peas toward killing-time. The geese get fat on the 
ears in the field after harvest, and a little extra barley 
feeding. For the wants of the winter, there is a plot 
of ground given each laborer in the field for potatoes, 
and a plot for flax, as also a plot for meadow hay for 
the cow, straw being furnished from the firm as 
wanted. For firing, wood and turf are used. The 
latter is found on almost all estates, or if the former is 











it must be t from the next forest. AR 
carting’‘of these things’ is done 
The laborer is bound to work all round 
py hk ; bg tomy = Eat oun in no yee 
servant) a num a 
They receive settled monthly, under ded 


en 

get a per~cen of what they thresh in winter in lieu 
of wages, $ protects thm i dearth from high 
ptesss they earn generally more than th-y want, 
aving some for sale, unless the families are large. 
Work may be considered to last from sunrise to sunset 
—somewhat less in summer and somewhat more in 
winter—with one or two nours’ rest for dinner. But 
there are always odd hours, after finishing work in one 
field, when it is not worth the landlord’s while to go to 
another task, and then the labor r is left to look aiter 
his own garden, potatoes, flax, hay, and hemp. The 
winter even leave a great deal oftime. * * * * 
The men smoke the room quite biue, but you hardly 
ever see spirits, beer, or any other drink. I remember 
that the inns, thirty or fifty years ago aiwags Se of 
villagers, gradu lly became deserted by them, 
and were only used periodically by the young people 
for dancing and offering traveling peddlers and artisans 

a resting-p ; many vanished altogether. 

“All children visit school from taeir sixth year, and 
continue till their fourteenth year, in winter from eight 
to eleven and one to four, in summer from s°x to ten 
o'clock, with fourteen days’ vacancy in harvest time, 
tourteen days in October for potato-digging, and about 
a week for the Christmas, Easter and Whitson holidays 
—during which time, however, the children have to 
learn by heart some hymns an‘ Bible chapters, and, 
besides, they have writing and arithmetic todo, The 
schoolmasters are al) t:ained in Government seminaries, 
es respectable amount of information there to 
enable them to pass their examination on entering. No 
commune can appoint a schoolmaster unless he is so 
trained; but it has to keep and pay him, Government 
no longer interfering, except by an annual inspection 
and examination by a Government commissioner travel- 
ing all over the country. The laborers pay but little for 
schooling, and all the same rate, whether they send one 
child to school or half-a-dozen. The chief support of 
the school muet come from the landlord; but in most 
cases there is land attached to schools as well as to the 
parsonage, Altogether, the learning and trouble of a 
schoolmaster is but ill-requited in many cases, although 
there is always a pressure to enter the profession. The 
schoolmaster has the children, toys and girls, on 
separate benches. hey l-arn reading, writing, arith- 
motic, grammar, geography; some drawing, and mathe 
matics, and natural history; much singing and religious 
dcctrine, besides Bible history and catechism.” 

The young people generally go up to the “court,” oF 
landlord's house, where twenty people will be living, 
whence, as they reach twenty-five or thereabouts, they 
marry off, to settle on the estate or a neighboring one. 
The laborer is well cared for, and rarely leaves the 
estate, and dresses and lives exactly like the small tree- 
holder, “A Prussian laborer is no property of his 
landlord, and will not grovel before him in the dust, 
but stand up and speak to him like a man; yet he will 
pay him hearty respect, will do his duty cheerfully, and 
if, for some reason, they wish to part, it is generally 
done after mutual explanation and without rancor.” 
The cause of this comfort seems to be the universal 
education, which enables landlord and laborer to ander- 
stand one another, the absence of any habit of driuk- 
ing, and the existence of a tenure under which land 
can be sold like a watch ; and land, though rarely divided, 
is not bequeathed to one. If the owner dies intertate, 
the wife gets it; if she is dead, the son who bids most 
has it; but the system is for the father to come to an 
understanding with his family, and bequeath the estate 
to the son who needs it most, burdened with such 
oo as seom to him and his family fair and eqult 
a 








ANECDOTE OF BISMARCK. 


In his youth the Count was a gay student, 
very popular with his associates on account of his good 
humor. The old men of Gottingen still remember this 
‘tall young man” who played them so many practical 
jokes, The story of Bismarck’s bootmaker has become 
famous in the annals of the university. It is thus 
related: 

Young Bismarck having been invited to a soirée, 
where he was to dance with the prettiest girls in Gidt 
tingen, had ordered a pair of patent-leather boots tor 
the occasion. As the day approached the young student 
became uneasy. 

“You will not have your boots,” said his comrades, 

“But I will have them,” answered the future 
Minister, 

On the eve of the great day Bismarck entered the 
shop and asked for his boots. 

“Monsieur,” said the tradesman, “Iam in despair; 
but I have so many ordars tor the ball to-morrow——”" 

“Ah! that is it,” said the student. Very well—we 
shall see.”” 

He went out, but at the end of half an hour returned, 
with two of those enormous dozs which the Garman 
students are accustomed to keep at the expense of their 


messes, 

“ pm” said Bismarck, ‘“ you see these dogs?” 

o es.” 

“Very well! I swear they will tear you into five 
hundred thousand pieces unless I have ay boots by to 
morrow 6 »” 

He went out—but from honr to hour a porter, hired 
for the parpose, would stop before the bootmaker’s 

and cry out in lugubrious tones: 

ee nbeppy man! forget not Monsieur de Biamarck’s 

The bootmaker had only that night to finish the ar. 
ticles required of Lim by this singular ultimatum. At 
pb sk he closed his shop, and said to his wife with 
a 3 

Let us go! We must sleep.” 

All of a sudden, in the middle of the night, he hears 
the barking of the horrible dogs, and the voice of young 
Bismarck, yy! in the Ye am 

“ Bootmak: r of my soul, thy isin danger. Think 
of thy family !"’ - 

The next @uy the stadent had his patent-leather boots, 
and danced like a madman. 

The same reckleess determination and unscrupulous 
audacity in carrying his point appear in the character a 
tue t of Go and the statesman of Berl. 








Srir-Drawn.— Cervantes, the author of Don 
Quixote, thus drew his own portrait in pen and ink: 
This person whom you see here, witb an oval visage, 
chestnut hair, smooth open forehead, lively eyes, a 
hooked but well-proportioned uose, a silvery beard 
that, twenty years ago, was golden; large mustaches, 
a small mouth, teeth not much to speak of, for he hag 
but six, all in bad condition and worse placed, no two 
of them corresponding to each other; a fizure betwean 
the two extremes, neither tall nor short; a vivid.com- 
plexion, rather fair than dark ; somewhat stooped in 
sbouldcrs, and not very light-footed—this, I say, is the 
author of “* Galatea,” “Don Quixote de Ia Mancha,” 
+ + « commonly calied Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
He was for many years a soldier, and for five years and 
a half in captivity, where he learned to have patienes in 

He lost his left hand by a musket-shot in 


ee. 
the of Lepanto, and ugly as this wound may ap- 
pear, he regards it a3 beautitul, having received it on 
most memorable and sublime occasion which past 
times have ever seen, or future times can hope to equal, 
fighting under the victorious banners ot the son of that 
blessed 


memory, 


thunderbolt of war, Charles Y., of 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


"On, Mr. Grubbles!” exclaimed a young 
‘meter, * caoclia’s yoo vee to have a family of rosy 
ea about your knee?” 

“No, ma'am.” said the oo oid tchelor. 
™J’d rather have a lot of yellow boys in ray pocket.” 


Srorrina at a village inn, there came a} 


thunder-storm, and Captain Hall, surprised that a new 
coun'ry shculd hive reached a perfection in those me- 
teorologic mauufactures, said to a bystander: 

“ Way, you have very heavy tuuader here.” 

“Well, yes,” replied the man, “ we du, considering 
the number of inhabitants.” 


Wart is the difference between a honey- 
comb anda honeymoon? A honeycomb consists of a 
numb r of small “ cclis,” and a honeymoon consists of 
one great “ scll.” 


A youna widow was asked why she was 
ng to get married so soon afier the death of her first 
usband. 
“Oh, lal” s3id she, “I do it to prevent fretting my- 
gel! to death on uccount of dear Tom.’’ 


Tae m1n who made a shoe for the foot of a 
mountain is now engage] on a hat for the head of a 
Giscourse. 


A mavuntcp house is a tenement of any num- 
ber of orlinary stories, to which is added an extra- 
ordinary one, in the form of a Ghost Story. 


A paysicran ordered one of his patients to 
Grink Seidli'z waters. The r-sn mide up a wry face at 
the sugzestio:. “Itisonly the first glass that is un- 
pleasant,” said the doctor. 

“Ve y well, then,” answered the sick man, “I'll 
only ¢r.nk the second.” 


‘‘Jrm, why is it that a musician’s strains are 
alwsys heard so much less distinctly when he plays 
alone, than when in a band ?” 

“Why, I didu’t kuow that it was so. Suppose it must 
be because he plays so-lo.”’ 


‘I wisn to procure the Biography of Pol- 
lock,” said a studenttoalookseller. ‘Can you inform 
me where | can obtiin it?” 


“TI canno’, sir; but I dare say you will find it in the 


Course o! Time.” 


A mItxmMan sometimes resembles the whale 
that swallowed Jonab, for he takes a great prophet 
(profit) out of the water. 


Artists have adopted different emblems of | 


charity. We wonder none of them ever thought of 4 
piece of India-rubber, which gives more than any other 
substance, 


, 


**Now, THEN, my hearties,’ 
captain, “you have a tough battle before you. 
like heroes till your powder is gone, then run! 
littie lame, and [’!] start now.” 


A tap applied to the captain of a vessel fora 
berth. The captain, wishing to intimidate him, handed 
him a piece of rope, and said: 

“If you want to make a good sailor, you must make 
three ends to the rope” 

“| can do it,”’ he readily replied; ‘‘ here is one, and 
here is another—that makes two. Now, here’s the 
third,”’ and he threw it overboa:d. 


An elderly Pennsylvania woman, with her 
daughter, looking at tue marble statue of Girard, in the 
coliege building, the other day, startied the by standers 
by exclaiming: *‘La! Sally, how white he was!” 


A GENTLEMAN having bnilt a large house, was 
at a Joss what to do with the rubbish. His steward ad- 
vis-d him to have a pit dug large enouzh to contain it. 

“And what,” said the gentleman, smiling, “ shall I 
do with the earth which I dig up f.om it? 

To which the steward, with great gravity, replied: 

« Have the pit large enougb to hold all.” 


An Irishman was asked what was his religious 
belief. 

“Is it me belafe ye’d be askin’ about?” said he. 
It’s the same as the widdy Brady. I owe her twelve 
shillings, and she belaves I’li never pay her; and faith, 
tnat’s my beiafe, too.’’ 

“Tar Orcan Manvau.”—As no church is 
properly furnished that has not an organ, it becomes a 
mitt-r of importance to know something of that instru- 








ment, where it cin be purchased to the best advan'age, | 


how it can be kept in order, and what are its capa- 
bilities. All this inf»rmation is contained in a neat little 
book publisxed by Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, and 
furvished at the small price of seventy-five cents. I: is 
acomplete vide mecum, and should be in the bands of 
every organi-t who wishes to have a thorough know- 
ledge of his duties and is willing to adorn his proies- 
sion. 


«Tae Dran’s Davouter; on, The Days Wr 
Lrve In;” by Mrs. Gore; 
lisher. This is another of Mr. Brady’s excellent reprints. 
Mrs. Gore is a writer always lively, and frequently 
exciting. No one gives us a better insight into the 
world of conv. ntionality than tne brilliant authoress of 
“The Dean's Daughtr.” 

Vue Scutpror’s First Love.—In the story 
of Canova’s earliest love—if a juvenile and vague as- 
piration may be so terme —there was somethiug of a 
romantic anJ melancholy interest, which seems long to 
have shade’, with perc ptible coloring, his future mu- 
sings. While pursuing his etudies in Farsetti Palace, 
on first arriving at Venice, he one day beheld a female, 
gom what older than himself and very beautifu', enter 
the gallery, accompanied by a friend or attendant, who, 
daily departing, soon after returned again before the 
hour of closing, leaving the former to pursue her 
studies, which chiefly consisted in drawing from an- 
tique heads. Chance first placed the youthful pair near 
@ach other; and some secre: exce.lence, hitherto undis- 
covered, subsequently ‘ctermined him constantly to 
aelect as modes such subjects as brought him nearest 
the fair artist. The tim: thus rolled away, and the 

outh found his bosom thus penetrated with new, ce- 
icious, but undefinable sensations. He knew not why 
he wis ed to be near hor, or why he delighted to gaze 
on her mild and lovely countenance—so pale, delicate, 
get ao full of ‘eeling—nor could he tell why the furtive 
glance wes so often directed to her sylph-like torm and 

‘aceful movements; but he felt that with such a being 

e should be for ever happy, although incapable of da:- 
fining his ideas of that happiness. One day the object 
of his silent sdor.tion was absent—another and another 
passed; still she did not appear. Antonio was incon- 
so avle; but he shrank from inquiry, for he feared that 
every one already possessed the secret of his thoughts. 
Many days elapsed in this uncertainty, during which 
he was indefatigable in study. At length the attendant 
sain appeared—aione, and habited in deep mourning. 
The heart of the youth failed at the sight; but sum- 
moning courage as she p:ssed, in departing with a port- 
folio, he ventured to inquire for her friend. “La 
Siguora Julia,” replied sue, bursting into tears, “is 
dead!"* No more was asked, and nothing more was 
eaid. Who Julia was, Canova never knew; but ber 
mame, her image, jong remained on his memory. 


Suvttine up THE Royat Matrmonmt Manx- 
gT.—The war in Europe is likely ad nny a acarc'ty 
of candidates for royal marriaces, and this class of per- 
sonag’s will suff r greauly. 


urope to find a sufficiency of e igible candidates for 
their hauds as wives and husbands? Alrvady the sup- 


1 

4 led notions about our common flesh and blood as 
applied both to princesses and workingmen, it is hard 
to imagine what will be the consequences of a large 
diminution in the number of German royalties. At the 

t time there are hardly any sovereignties in 
Sarope in which a German prince or princess is rot 
eltber King or Queen’s father-in-law or mother-in-law, 





or married to the heir-epparent, or the heir- 
tive, to the crown. It has hitherio, indeed, the 
mission of Germany to supply Europe with theology, 
classical dictionaries, and royal wives, and what is to 
bepeee when a dozen more thrones are abolished it is 
ificult to see. When the various Coburgs, who judi- 
ciously keep up a couple of :eligions in the various 
branches of their family, so as to be availabie both for 
C.tholic and Protestant emergencies, have ceased to be 
themselves royal, the embarrassment will be really 
serious, 


Epvcation or tHe Frxorns.—Throngh the 
fing-rs half the education of a woman ought to be made, 


| Her delicate and excitable brain refuses to lend itself to 





said a gallant | 


F. A. Brady, New York, pu»- | 


any very long-continued or strenuou; mental exerti9n. 
By brief flashes she rec ives her ideas: by her quick 
perception and lively instincts she arrives at truths, to 
the laborious pu: suitof which she is rarely equal, She 
cannot, like her more robust and less spirited compa- 
nion, devote the whole of her working hours with impu- 
nity to mental toil. The too delicate machinery breaks 
or hardens under the continuous effort; and if she do 
not contrive to change her nature and become a regular 
pedant in petticoats, ner nerves and spirits are generally 
se: iously impaired by efforts as little in accordance with 
her temperament. Let her, therefore, provide herself 
with abundance of employment for her subtle and pliant 
| fingers, and she will find that, while drawing, or paint- 
ing, or embroidering, or knitting, or sewing, her spirits 
will compose, ber nerves will settle, her thoughts will 
arrange themselves, and lcr intellect will strengthen. 


A GovEeRNMENT inquiry into the statistics of 
insane persons throughout France yields the following 
resu.ts: Out of 84,321 pe: eons suffering from insanity, in 
358 cases it was due to overwrought brain: 2,549, to 
domestic troubles; 951, loss of fortune; 803, loss of a 
dear relative or friend; 620, disanpointed ambition; 120, 
remorse; 223, anger; 31, joy; 826, love; 477, jealousy; 
368, pride; 123, political events; 82, sudden change f om 
an active to an inactive life; 115. solitude; 139, solitary 
confinement; 78, home sickness; 1,095, religion; end 

1,628, misceilaneous unstated causes. Of the above 
number of insane, 53,600 were in private houses. The 
expense to the State of those in public establishments 
| was a little over eight million francs. 





'The Comme 


reial Agency, 
87 Park Row & 145 Nassau &St-, 
McKillop, Sprague & Co., 


Tuts establishment has now been in active operation 
| for nearly twenty-five years. It has its Associate Offices 
or Agents in every City and Town in the United States 
and the British Frovinces, as well as in the chief cities 
| of the Old World, and has a very large and growing 
| patronage from Bankers and Merchants. 
|” The reputation of the Agency for care and reliability 
has become firmly established; and the best evidence 
which can be given of its value to commercial men is 


Fight | found in their continued and mereasing support. 
I'm a | 


From the reco:ds is furnished a detailed statement of 
the condition of every merchant, with bis antecedents 
and vusiness history. By this an vpinion can be formed 
of the extent to which credit may be safely granted. In 
connection with this a 


Commercial Agency Register 


is published annaally, which has become the Standard 
Referenc: Book for dispensers of credit. It contains a 
classified list of merchants and traders throughout the 
country, with numerals after each name, indicating the 
relative commercial standing of each. This work is one 
of immense magnitude—the last issue containing nearly 
300,000 names—and is the result of a great amount of 
labor. 

The publishers have spared neither labor or expense, 
and have consequently produced a work of unequaled 
Suliness and accuracy. The following are some of the 


Opinions of the Press: 


[From the Daily Tribune, New York.} 

Tue Commercial Agency Register for 1866, by Mc- 
Killop & Sprag”e, has made its appearance, as usual, at 
ihe beginning of the year, and is a work ot greater mag- 
nitude than that of last year. It contains one thousand 
two hundred pages, double columns, so that the num- 
ber of firms named must largely exceed two hundred 
thousand. According to the index, there are over ten 
| thousand cities, towns and villages named init. These 
| figures show that the compiling alone of such a work 

involves much labor. The fact that the book meets such 
| rapid sale shows that not only has there been great labor, 
| but great care, given to the compiling, and that confi- 
| dence is felt in its general accuracy. 


| [From the Evening Post, New York.} 

“‘The Commercial Agency Register for 1366,” pub- 
lished by McKillop & Sprague, of this city, is an entirely 
| new work, each name having been carefully revised. 
The catalogue contains two hundred and filty thousand 
names of bankers, merchants, manufacturers, &c., and 
the heavy labor of compiiation and vef.fication has been 
performed with diligence and accuracy, making the 
work a valuable reference for business men. Among 
the entries we find William Shakspeare publishing a 
| newspaper at Kalamizoo, John Wesley seiling flour in 
Philadelphia, Henry Kirke White selling stationery, and 
Daniel Webster keeping a liquor shop. 

[From the Daily Times, New York.] 

McKri.o0p & Spracue’s CoMMERCIAL AGENCY REGIS- 
TER.—McKillop & Sprague’s Commercial Agency Reyis- 
ter for 1866 has made iis appearance, and in point of 
completeness and accuracy it su: passes any previous 
edition. It is, substantially, a classified index to the 
records kept at the office ot the publishers, and iis com- 
prehensiveness, as well as the labor involved in its 
preparation, is best indicated by the fact that it reports 
the standing of over two hundred thousand firms, 
distributed through ten thousand citics, towns and 
villages. This edition is nearly twice as large as the 
last, which is satisfactory proof that merchants gener- 
ally are learning to appreciate the necessity of such an 
index to the standing and responsibility of those who 
may become their customers, 


Barrum’s New American Museum, 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 





A. 











Cool«st place of enjoyment in the city. The old Musenm 
excelled in attraction by the new and present Temple 
of Amusement. The latest accession of curiosities, pur- 
chased at an enormous expense, is the entire collection 
of the late Gordon Cumming, the great Lion Slayer, 
consis‘ing of the Heads, Horns, Tusks, Skina, etc., of 
tue Hippopotomi, Rhinosceroses, Elephants, Giraffes, 
Inons, Leopards and other African animals, numbering 
over 3,000 specimens, slain by this intrepid hunter dur- 
| ing 15 years’ hunting in Arrica, and made historic by his 
reckless daring. Anew and spacious Saloon is added, 
in which to exnibit these great Curiosities without extra 
charge. To perpetuate the memory of heroes, Miller’s 


Portraits of all the celebrated Union Generals, has been 
opened. In the magnificent Lecture Room, another 
| Cuange! another change! 
Variety! variety! variety! 


National Bronze Portrait Galle y, containing Bronze 
} 


Another week of novelty! 
Two new Pantomines, Mr. 


| G.L. Fox, Miss Kato Pennoyer, Mr. C. K. Fox, the 


Where are the kings, the | 
ueens, the princes, ad the princesses of the rest of | 


is barely equal to the demand, and with the new- | 


| 


Grand Pantomine Company in new characters! new 
characters! Every afternoon at 2; evening at 8 The 

reat Comic Pantomime, entitled THE GOLDEN AXE. 
Vonderfal Tricks, Mysterious Transformations, and 
Gorgeous Scenic Effects. Dance by the Liliputian Won- 
der, Gen. Grant, Jun. Master Alle Turper, Infant 
Drummer. To conclude with the Ballet Pantomime of 
the FRISKY COBBLER, full of Mirth and Merriment. 
New Accession ot Curiosities. To be seen at all hours, 
a Mammoth Fat Child, 3 years old, weizhs 196 the.; 3 
Dwarfs, Giassblowers, Circassian Girl, Living Birds of 
Rarest Plumage; African Crowned Cranes, Black Swans, 
the Af ican Vulture, the Adjut:nt; 100 Living Monkeys. 
Just arrived, the greatest asscrtmeat of Monster Snakes 
ever seen in America; 125 Portraits of N. A. Indian 
Chiefs. Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family, 
Grand Aquaria, Wax Figures, Geological, Couchological 
and Numismatic Collections, Historical Relics, 100,000 
other Curiosities, 

Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents, 





Distrrsvtion or Premriur-s.—Our readers 
will permit us to draw their attention to the advertise. 
ment of the Opening Fair and Distribution of Premiums, 
to commence in this city, 24th September next, under 
the management of J. R. Hawley & Co., old and popular 
Cincinnati merchants, who have too much reputation 
at stake, to say nothing of the deserved character of the 
project, to let it be any other than a straightforward, 
upright and business-like transaction. Those who 
patronize this Distribution of Premiums may rely upon 
being fairly dealt with. The advertisement explains the 
matter in detail.—Cincinnati Weekly Times. 








Health, the poor man’s riches, the 
rich man’s bliss, is found in AYER’S MEDICINES, 
aiter a fruitless search among other remedies. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. 








Holloway’s Pills.—Choilera or griping of the 
bowels.— um may lull the pain but not destroy it. 
Morphine steeps the senses in artificial sleep, without 
refreshing the invalid. HOLLOWAY’S PILLS not only 
procure the same results without the baneful effects, but 
so entirely extinguish the elements of the disease as to 
promote a speedy cure without danger of re‘apse. 


Important Qualities—Brandroth’s PILIS 
80 stimulate all the interior powers of the system that 
every poison or impurity is forced from the blood into 
the bowels, and thus passes off. Recent cases of sick- 
ness will often be cured by the effect of 6 or 8 of Bran- 
dreth’s Pills, which, when the operation is full and 
complete, leave the blood as free from poisonous and 
unhealtby matter as that of a new-born babe. In colds, 
inflammatory diseases, and even in cholera, their use 
restores to health sooner than all other remedies, be- 
cause they take from the blocd and bowels those mat- 
ters upon which pains, cramps and aches depend for 
continuance, 

Captain Isaac Smith, of Sing Sing, says thirty of Bran- 
dreth’s Pills, taken according to directions, cured him 
of a very severe bronchial affection after other means 








had failed, and he wishes hia numerous friends to know | 


the fact. 

Braodreth’s Pills, Principal Office, Brandreth House, 
New York. Sold also by all Druggisis. See my name 
on Government stamp, without which the Pils are 
spurious, B. BRANDRETH. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Ganré; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids; Gamovling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&c., &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 

tf 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE | 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and eve:y article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 








For the Army and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts, ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 


KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 
logist and Somnambulistic Clairvoyant, while in a 
clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the 
person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of intense power, known as the Psychomotrope, 
guarantees to produce a perfect and life-like picture o1 
the future husband or wife of the applicant, with date 
of marriage, occupation, leading t:aits of character, 
&c. This is no imposition, as testimonials without 
number can assert. By stating place of birth, age, 
disposition, color of eyes and hair, and enclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope add:essed to yourself, you 
will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Address in confidence, MADAME 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, Wes! Troy, 
New York. 671-3 


THE ORGAN MANUAL; 


Containing Directions and Information respecting 
the Purchase of an Organ, and the Rectifying of Cipher- 
ing and other Simple Casualties without the assistance 
of a Builder; also, a Brief History of the Organ, and an 
Account of its Coustruction. By Rev. Henry D. Nichol- 
son, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 
With an Appendix, containing Remarks on the Use of 
the Reed Organ. Price 75 cents. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 








Hereafter 1 will have my medicines put up in Sto- 
eckel’s Patent Graduated bottles. Why? Because I can 
geta bottle already uated, at a trifling expense over 
a plain bottle, and thereby have a graduate measure at 
home. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 

568-71 AGERTY BROTHERS, Agents, N. Y. 
NEARLY READY, 


Frank Leslic’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


With Over Sixty Illustrations, 





And full of useful information, 
Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 


Frank Leslic’s 


Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Dllastrations. 


Full of useful information and pleasant reading for the 
ladies. 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 
E'rank Leslic’s 
Comic Almanac 


With Eighty llustrations. 
ThirtyTwo Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 











Frank Leslie’s Children’s Friend. 
A GREAT SUCCESS! 


Four Numbers of this most entertaining and 
fuliy illustrated periodical have been issued, tne 
Fitth Number for August is now ready. 

Number contains wwenty =~ ine ae 
elegant ravings, besides es, 
ae Poetey, Illustrations of Natural History, 
Games, Conundrums, Enigmas, and a hundred 
to instruct, amuse, and delight the young. Pure in tone, 
useful and pleasing, it is a real treasure in every family. 
10 Cents a copy; $1 a year. 

FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 

537 Pearl street, New York. 





Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or mjure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation, HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 

tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


Every Man his Own Printer. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 
$25 and $30. Price of an Office, with Press, $15, $28, 
$40, $48, and $71. Send for a Circular to the LOWE 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water street, Boston. 








“‘ How "Tis Dono,” Whiskers in six weeks. 
Gambling exposed. Fortune-telling, Ventriloquisem, eta. 
100 @@eat secrets. Free tor 25 cents. Address HUN- 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 668-81 





The Beantiful Art of Bname the 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for ten- 
ing, beautiiying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without abe 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 60 centa, ~Ad- 
dress UUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th sitest, 
Philadelphia, . tf 





100 Photographs °f Union sent post- 
| paid tor 25 cents; 60 photographs of Rebef for 


25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beahties .or 26 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 
580-88 C, SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holiand, N, Y. 





Agents Wanted for the Desideratum 
Holaer for fastening neck-ties, looping up dress-skirte, 
etc., etc. Our Agents, male and female, make $5 to 
$10 per day. Circular sent on receipt of stamp. BELL 
& CU., Springfield, Mass. 568- 





‘‘he Mammoth Informer.” 


GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. SEND STAMP FOR IT, 

How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cents. How to 
Woo and Win, 15 cents. Bridal Etiquette, 15 cents, 
W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 658-70 





REMOV AX. 
American Lead Pencil Company, 
New Work, 


Have removed to 
No. 34 John Strecot, New York. 
FACTORY, HUDSON CITY, N. J. 
669-71 


*‘ Psychomancy-”—How either sex may 
fascinate and guin tue love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple meiital acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free oy mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sex¢s—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. 629ly 











EVERYBODY'S PRIEND 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Parlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, Curli 
Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 26 cents, 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
the nature of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speech 
Trials, etc., may be attained in a tew hours. Fifty- 
second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents, 


Joe Miller, Jre—A Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry. Price 10 cents, 


Ventriloquism Made Basy, ana the Second 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Roperr HELLER and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 cents, 


Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 
° O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Wanted.—Agents.—$150 to $250 
Month tor ladies and gentlemen, everywhere, to intro- 
duce the COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE, enlarged, improved and perfected. It will 
hom, fell, stitch, bind, braid and embroider beautifully, 
and is tully warranted for five years. Price only $20. 
We pay the above wages, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Call on, or address, 
H. A. REGISTER & CO., 68 Broadway, Room No, 3. 
All letters answered promptly, with circulars end 
terms. 669-72 


300 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sicht, 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents, 
Address LE. H. MARTIN, Hinsdule, N, H. 

















Royal Havana Lottery. 


Official Drawing of July 17th 1365, 


Be, Bepabeccesséans BP cccstacted £100,000 
No. 15718....cccces He cctecscees 60,000 
OG, BER Us cctccoses © scsaccoses 25,000 
MO. WIGS. .cccccsee © seceocsecs 10,000 
No. DeBccescccese | ssteeeeses 5,000 
ee, BEPEawteccoccs “ ° 5,000 





Being the six capital friges. 
Prizes paid in gold. Imiormation furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





Lx Somothing New. “G3 
For Agenis and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. 8 nd stump for circular. 
& W. RICE & CO., 








ef 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 
— — SS 
S 000 AGENTS wanted, to sell SIX new Inven- 
3 rions, Of great value io families; all pay 
great profit Send 15 cts. aud get 80 pages, or 26 cts, 


and get 80 pages and a sample, gratis. 


661-72 EPHRALM BROWN, Lowell, Masa, 





EE pC 


SS ——— 





—- 


a a a 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





(Szrr. 8, 1866, , ; 








$101,004. 


SEND FIFTY CENTS. 


It will secure a Ticket for the Great Fair to take place 
in CINCINNATI, the 


24th of September next, 
and a chahce of drawing one of the 
5O,0C0OO Premiums! 
See in another column what the Cincinnati Times says 


of the Fair. Yor particulars and circular, address 
J. R. HAWLEY & CO., 
° No, 164 Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


More Suffering, Sorrow and Death, «re 
the results of Indigestion and Dyspepsia than from all 
other known diseases. COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE is a 
sure and immediate remedy. It will stop distress after 
eating as soon as you take it. o 


Agents Wanted.—$2,000 a year and ex. 
penses to Male or Female Agents, to introduce a new 
and useful invention, absolutely needed in every house- 
hold. Agents pref-rring to work on commission can 
earn from $20 to $50 per day. For particulars address 
W. G. WILSON, Cleveland, Ohio. 871-740 


Pirst-Class Wide Awake Agents, 
BOTH LOCAL AND TRAVELING, 
Can make from $2 to $10 per day by applying immedi- 
in or by letter, (inclosing stamp), to A. G. 


person 
Davis. No. 165 William street, New York, General 
Agent for Eastern and Middle States of $101,004, ° 


WARD’S 
Paper Collars 
anp CUFFS ror 


LADIES 


AND CENTLEMEN, 
Wholesale & Retail, 


387 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


_— ee 











Ladies’ Victoria Turn- Ladies’ EmpressTurn- 
over Paper Collar. over Paper Collar. 





Ladies’ English Stand- Ladies’ American 
ing Paper Collar. Standing Paper Collar. 





Cent’s Piccadilly Paper Cent’s. Shakespeare 
Collar. Paper Collar. 





Gentlemen's Standing Gentlemen's Turnover 
Paper Collar. Paper Collar. 














Cents. Reversible 


Cents. English P 
Paper Cuffs. Cutts Poe 





NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


A wholesale price-list sent by mail 


Confidential Information for the Mar- 
ried.—Sent free in sealed envelope. Address E. B. 
FOOTE, M. D,, 1,130 Broadway, N. Y 





Old Byes Miade New. without Spectacies 
Dector or Mecicine. Pamphlet mailed free. Address 
E. B. FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 Broadway, N. Y. 


Comfort and Cure for the Ruptured.— 
Sent free. Address E. B. FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


Medical Common Sense.—400 pages—100 
$1 50. Sent by anail everywhere, post- 

= Contents Table sent free. Address the Author, 
B. FOOTE, M.D., 1,150 Broadway, N. Y. 


LORENC 


Lock Stitch Reversible Foed 
SEWINC MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Uso. 

FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co., 























Honace (Colored Pusson)—‘“‘ Boss, I see dat you stuff birds and animals. 
ere fine ole war ’oss, dat saved my master, Major Bower's life—for he ran away wid him at Bull Run.” 


Twant you to this 





IMPROVED 
Stereopticon-Dissolving View 
AND MAGIC LANTERN 
Pictures and Apparatus 
Complete outfits and instructions furnished. For 


GENHEIM, Philadelphia, P. O. Box 1,579 571-740 


MERCHANTS, BANEERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


Stammering 


Cured by Bates’s Patent Appliances. For Descriptive 
Pamphlet, etc., address SIMPSON & CO., 277 West 234 
street, New York. eowo 





V ADAME JUMEL’S “‘MAMMARIAL BALM” for 
ps enlarging and beautifying the form. Mechanical 
liances used when necessary. Madame Jumel’s 
KLE OBLITERATOR. Depot, 363 CANAL ST. 
Orders mailed to Agent for Madame Jumel promptly 
attended to. Send for Circular. 561-720 


The Rev. Isaac Aiken, Pastor of the Beaver 
Street Methodist Church, in Alleghany, Pa., states that 
he has been permanently cured of Dyspepsia, after 15 
years’ suffering, by the use of COE’S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE. This is but one of a thousand who have had 
the same experience. 0 


DAVIS'S 
PAIN 





F. GROTSH, 78 Fulton 
Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
r and Dealer in Ivory, Bil- 
Martingale 








Rings, , » 
Chaik, Cloths, Pockets, Pocket 
Irons and Bolts, Chalk etc. 

Ivory Tablets, Combs, Fol 
of Fancy and Stationers’ Ivory Goods. Orders by mai} 
promptly attended to. 570-730 





The Tucker Manufacturing Company 
invite attention to their 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 

CHILD’S BEDS, 
ORIBS, AND 
SWING CRADLES, 

of new and elegant designs, beautifully finished in 
Bronze and Bronze and Git, These goods are made with 
great care, and are pronounced superior to anything 
produced in the French or English markets. 

They also call attention to their 
































TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED, 


which ccmbines the essentials of comfort, cleanlines:, 
ility and cheapness. Introduced ten years ago, it 
has steadily increased in favor, and to-day stands un- 
rivaled, costing less than any Paillasse, or under-bed 
known. It possesses all the qualities of the most 
luxurious Spring Bed, and in durability it has no equal. 
The Trade supplied with Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price list on application av 
59 John Street, New York; or 
F66-9 115, 117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. 


illustrated catalogue and information, sddress W. LAN- | 


REMOVAL. 
BROADWAY RUBBER EMPORIUM. 


SHIFFER & CO., 


| Have removed from their old store to 
No. 713 BROADWAY, 
Corner below New York Hotel. A large and complete 
assortment of 
VULCANITE JEWELRY 


INDIA RUBBER 
and Fancy Goods. 
| 713 BROADWAY. 


68 ik 


WILLIAX @. TRY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fry’s Patent Pocket Flasks, 
DR BSSING-CASES, 
POCKET BOOKS, PORTFOLIOS, INKSTANDS, ETC. 
134 & 136 William Street, N. Y. 


Every traveler should carry one of Fry's Flasks. For 
sale at all the _—- Drug, Hardware, Fancy Goods, 
and Sporting Houses in the United States. ° 


=—— NRRANT 
A SELTZER apeRIENT! 


Sold by all Druggists. 


‘ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


If you want the best fitting, strongest, and most 
| serviceable paper collar ever offered to the public, don’t 
| fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 


a 











PAPER COLLAR 





The Most Economical Collar Ever Invented. 
Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally well 
on both sides. 
SNOW’S PATENT SCARF HOLDER, 
Patented Féb.s 14, 1865. 
Is made of the best Spring Wire, and is just the thing to 
wear with Paper Collars, being far superior to elastic 
cord for holding * Butterflies,’’ “‘Uniques,’’ *‘ Bows,’”’ 
etc., in place on the shirt button. Also, 
BEAN’S PATENT SCARF SUPPORTER, 
Patented June 7, 1864. 
To be obtained of all Furnishing Goods Dealers 
throughout the country. 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., Agents, 
x 554-790 eow Winthrop Square, Boston. 








THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnitying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Ture of different powers for $1. Address 

to) F. B, BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Maas, 








be Meer- 
achat stutter 90 broedway, 
near 4th St., N. Y., wholesale and re- 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order and repaired. All 
oods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
for Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 








WSISRERs.—De. LAMONTE’S CORROLIA 
will force iskers or Mustaches on the smoothest face 
or chin. Never known to fail.. Sample for trial sent 


free. Address REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau steeet, New 
York. 569-720 








Vineland Lands. 


$35 per acre, payable wi four years. Good business 
and good society. It is now the most improving place 


New Jersey 





66-750 506 Broadway, New York. 


sent population, 7,000. The beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. 
giving fall information will be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Laudis Township, 


To all wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthfal climiate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil, which produces crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 


ee ae manufactories and others. Churches, schools 
Rast or West. Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 


Letters answered. Papers 


Frem Report of Sorox Roprysox, Agricuitural Editor of the Tribun. 
“Jt is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suilable condition for pleasant | 
Sarming, that we know of this side of the Wce.rn prairies,” 


| Lge ed alerts 





The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists. 


o_— 


MOTH AND FRECKLES. 

Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, 
called moth patches, or freckles, should use PERRY’S 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It is 
infallible. Prepared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermato- 
logist, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all Druggists, and 
by Dn. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Price $2. 








MUSICAL BOxEs 


Playing from one to thirty-six differ. 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 
pleasant companions for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane, 
(up-stairs), New York. Musical Boxes repaire~ re) 
















FIRST PREMIOM. 


65 potoore $5 


SEWING 
MACHINE ! 

THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 

AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 


May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
Crrupine attachment; is NOIsELEss in operation, 
sews with DouBLE orn SINGLE THREAD of ALL KINDs, 
with extraordinary rapidity, making 16 stitches to 
each evolution‘of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 


Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 
machine made. Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Prewrems at 
New York and other Sravr Fares, and re ved the 
Fuiti APPROVAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those whbd have Usep THEM. The ONLY Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Perewrun. 

“This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.’’"—Frank Leslie's 

“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 


that a child can use it.”—N. ¥. Independent. 

‘With single or double thread, it silently yet very 

rapidly, makes tie stitch exactly like hand sewing.” 

N.Y. Tribune. 

Single Machines, ali complete, seut to any part of the 

country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 

structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery yuaran- 

teed. Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 

to 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Naasau ‘street, N. Y. 


FELLOW’S ORIGINAL 


WORM LOZENGES, 


We can with confidence point to FELLOW’s WORM 
LOZENGES as the most perfect remedy for those 
troublesome pests, Intestinal Worms. 

After years of careful experiment, success has crowned 
our efforts, and we now offer to the world a confection 
without a single fault, being safe, convenient, effectual 
and pleasant. No injurious result can occur, let them 
be used in whatever quantity. Not a particle of calo- 
mel enters their composition. They may be used with- 
out further preparation, and at any time. Children 
will eagerly devour all you give them, and ask for more. 
They never fail in expelling Worms from their dwell- 
ing-place, and they will always strengthen the weak 
and emaciated, even when he is not afflicted with 
worms. 

Price 25 cents per box; five for $1. 
count to the trade. 

In New Brunswick (British Provinces), where these 
Lozenges were first introduced, and their great value 
as a Worm Specific discovered, there has been over one 
hundred gross a year used. Hereafter they will be 
manufactured al the New England Botanic Depot, 
Boston, Maes., under the supervision of the Proprietor, 

666-78 GEO. W. SWETT, M.D. 


A liberal dis- 


NEW MAGAZINE! 


On the lst of July was issued the First Num- 
ber of 


FRARK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 A Yen, 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Origina! Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facte 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will ba spared to make this Magazine the 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 





the United States. 

In the first number was commenced 
| THE RENEGADO; On, THE MiNstTREeL Gre oF MExiIco,” 
| a Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Hazleton 

pa YRANK LESLIE'S PLEASANT HOURS wil 
upersece and take the place of FRANK LESLIE’S 
| NEW MONTHLY. > 
| g@~ All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
j 537 Pearl Street, N, ¥, 


** REGGOLIO, 














